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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NOTHER and still more frightful railway accident was re- 
A ported on Saturday. On Friday the tidal train which left Folke- 
stone for London at 2.30 approached a bridge between Headcorn and 
Staplehurst. ‘The roadway on this bridge was under repair, but the 
platelayers, though they knew that 40 feet of the rail was absent, 
only posted a flag 150 feet before the weak place. ‘The train at 
the broken point of course quitied the line, and the engine, break, 
luggage van, guard's van, and six carriages, all went over the bridge. 
The passengers were thrown together in heaps, smashed, mangled. 
and suffocated, ten dying on the spot, while nearly fifty more 
were severely injured, Seven of the ten killed were ladies, and the 
reports of the suffering endured by some of the survivors, who found 
their wives or relatives, but a moment before in full health, smashed 
or disfigured almost beyond identification, are heartrending. The 
primary fault seems to have lain with the foreman of the plate- 
layers, who has been arrested. His excuse is that he made a mis- 
take of two hours as to the time at which the train would be due, 
but surely a sufficient warning by telegraph or signal might have 
been given as the train came on. 


A few hours before the accident happened Mr. Milner Gibson 
had been asked if Government intended to take any further pre- 
cautions to prevent such accidents, and answered with cool indiffer- 
ence in the negative. He only wondered more accidents did not 
occur, and contrived to leave the impression that he rather wished 
they would. Mr. Byng, the chairman of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, was at least equally cool. Ata meeting on Monday he spoke 
of the accident as ‘*an awful visitation "—on the company, as “a 
severe disposition of Providence,” and as an event which might 
make “even Mr. Hamilton ”—obnoxious shareholder of inquisitive 
mind—‘' feel for the directors.” Not a word of regret for the 
Victims ; the chairman can think only of the till. We could almost 
wish the “‘ visitation ” had really fallen on the Board, but chairman 
and directors are never smothered in the mud, like the passengers 
they care so little about. It is fortunate that carriages cost 
money, and that compensations reduce profits, or we should have 
these bodies congratulating themselves on the saving in haulage 
caused by massacre. 


Mr. Villiers’ Union Chargeability Bill got through the Lords 
after all without much trouble. Nobody opposed it except the 
Duke of Rutland, and only twenty-four peers voted with him, 
against eighty-six on the other side. ‘The only point made by the 
Duke was the statement that at present it paid a farmer to find a 
parishioner work, better than to contribute the rate necessary to 
keep him in the workhouse, which may be occasionally true, but 
ouly proves that the present system retains men in parishes where 
there is no natural demand. ‘The Duke with a curious infelicity 
possible only to a Protectionist, quoted a case where the clergy- 
man of a parish with only thirty inhabitants and no paupers will 
have to pay 301. a year. In other words, the labourers who make 
the income have been expelled, and now the owners are grumbling 
because they have to pay the tax they have so long thrown on to 
other people. Earl Grey, we may remark, denied that Dr. 
Hunter's report of the condition of the labouring classes was 
exaggerated, 


_Another debate on the Catholic Oaths Bill came off on Monday, 
Sir H. Cairns moving that such parts of the oath as compel 


Catholics to abjure any intention to subvert the Established 
Church should be retained. Mr. Disraeli supported the amend- 
ment with arguments analyzed in another column, and Mr. 
Whiteside made a furious speech, in which he undertook to prove 
that the Roman Catholics had drawn up the oath themselves. He 
contended that Sir Hugh Cairns’ favourite words were of great 
use for the security of the Established Church, and were in fact 
part of a compact made between Sir Robert Peel and the Papal 
Church, whereupon Mr. Horsman proved conclusively that Sir R. 
Peel had explicitly rejected that notion. He made a good point 
also by showing that a Catholic Privy Councillor took one oath to 
do nothing against the Establishment and another to advise for 
the public good, so that supposing the subject to be the abolition 
of the Irish Church, he must break one oath or the other. The 
House rejected the amendment by 166 to 147. How long will it 
be before Parliament passes a Bill of two lines abolishing all 
political oaths whatever ? 


A statement said to have come from Tiflis announces that a 
Russian army of 50,000, under General Endokimoff, has been 
defeated at Chimkend, on its road to 'Taschkend, a general in com- 
mand of 150,000 Usbeks having attacked and routed it. ‘The 
statement must be greatly exaggerated, What in the world is 
General Endokimoff doing there with 50,000 men, or how supply- 
ing them? ‘These stories are seldom mere inventions, and we pre- 
sume the truth is that a Russian general with 5,000 soldiers, and 
any number of savages on ponies, has been driven back by the 
mountaineers of the district, collected by an appeal to their 
religious feelings. The disaster will be a six months’ check, 
though the conquest of the mountains may cost the Russian 
Government some money. 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Goschen moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill for the Abolition of Tests at Oxford in a speech 
of conspicuous ability, the great coherence and force of which, as 
a speech, have been but very inadequately preserved in the too 
compressed reports. He took the broad ground of the right of 
Dissenters, Jews, and Roman Catholics, educated at Oxford, to a 
real representation in the Convocation of the University,—a line 
of argument which alienatel Mr. Gladstone, who professed him- 
self ready to give every right except the right of taking a part in 
the legislation of the University. Lord Cranborne made a 
feeble resistance, on the ground that ‘ parents and guardians” are 
afraid of a Liberal Oxford, which Mr. Gathorne Hardy reinforced 
by a violent denunciation of the vague and misty Liberal theology, 
and a panegyric on the sharp dogmatism of Romanism, Angli- 
canism, Nonconformity—and we suppose Judaism—on condition, 
however, of never mixing your isms, which, as we understand him, 
‘parents and guardians’ do not like any better for the soul, than mix- 
ing wines for thestomach. ‘The state of Rughy—never so full and 
prosperous—under the head-mastershipof one of our leading Liberal 
Churchmen, scarcely substantiates this vigorous appeal to the 
pocket of the University. Mr. Goschen carried his motion, in 
spite of Mr. Gladstone’s opposition, by a majority of 16,—206 to 
190—even Mr. Cardwell voting in the majority, and Sir George 
Grey not voting at all. 


During the debate Lord Robert Cecil, who had advocated the 
necessity of keeping up the connection between “ the governing 
classes” and the University, and when charged with this phrase 
by Mr. Forster, wished to explain it away, or rather to soften it, 
suddenly rose a stage in the ‘‘ governing classes” himself, becoming 
at that very instant—by the death of his elder brother—Lord Cran- 
borne, and the heir of the Marquis of Salisbury. The event is 
of interest only because it will no doubt raise his influence in the 
Conservative party, and in the next Conservative Government, 
whenever that may be. His speeches are always able, and command 
the attention of the House, though they have that harsh cynical 
tone, and betray that attitude of instinctive depreciation towards 
all suggestions for reform, which modern culture perhaps rightly 
prefers to the weakness of factitious enthusiasm, but erroneously 








calls intellectual sincerity. 
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This day week the Prince of Wales dined at Fishmongers’ ITall, 
and was as happy as distinguished visitors always are on such 
oceasions to enjoy the very fresh entertainment of a City ban- 
quet. The Prime Warden drank his health and alluded to the ‘ in- 
teresting event,” and the Prince hoped * his two sons might learn 
to emulate and follow the bright example of their revered grand 
fathor.” Mr. Gladstone apologized for being late by referring to a 
stoppage in the City, which made every one present, he said,whether 
Liberal or Tory, feel that they belonged to ‘‘ the party of pro- 
gress,” and Lord Brougham advised this country to avoid cor- 
ruption during the coming elections and the Americans to spare 
their political prisoners. ‘If my voice could reach across the 
Atlantic,” said Lord Brougham, “it would tell our kinsmen that 
their best friends, those who have been their advocates through good 
report and bad report, now pray and beseech them to use their 
victory . . . . with leniency as well as with justice.” The advice 
is good, but certainly not tendered by one of the class described by 
his Lordship,—who was Northern at first, but became more and 
more bitter against the North as they sank to the ebb tide of their 
fortunes. 





Mr. Davis is indicted nominally for authorizing the invasion of 
the District of Columbia in May, 1864. We suppose that this is 
the act selected in order toclear the question of the legal difficul- 
ties that might be raised on the hypothesis of State sovereignty. 
Of course the invasion of the District of Columbia was in fact a 
mere counter-irritant against the invasion of Virginia by General 
Grant, and the defence will turn on the asserted right of the 
Southern States to secede, no less than if the indictment were for 
resisting the armies of the Federal Government. 


Lord Derby asked Lord Russell on Monday night how he recon- 
ciled the cessation of war in the United States with the pro- 
clamation of President Johnson, threatening to regard as pirates 
any vessels that might attempt to enter certain ports formally 
closed to commerce by the municipal authority of the United 
States. Lord Russell replied that it was in fact absolutely im- 
possible to justify the threat of putting in force the penalty due 
to pirates instead of the penalty due to smuggling in such a case. 
Tf the United States like, they can of course declare smuggling 
punishable with death, but to assert that, all war having ceased, 
or for that matter whether it had ceased or not, a vessel entering 
a port closed by the Government subjects its captain and crew to 
the penalty of piracy, is simply absurd. We might pass a law to 
declare petty larceny—or dancing—piracy if we chose, but it would 
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twenty degrees. 


Nobody knows anything about that region, but 


steamers in which to convey them, while he rules 


other hand, the Brazilians object to him, and 
steamers and an army up the river to do him all 
ean, in which object Brazil will be assisted by the 
is a pity the Emperor Napoleon, or Herr von B 


those glorious regions open to European enterpris 
be worth a hundred Coreas. 


An incident, happily very rare in England, oce 
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refused a rule. Reilly thought himself injured, 


and his own for 100/. to keep the peace, and ash 
find them he was committed for trial. 
deranged. 





change at best only the domestic, and not the international use of 
the word. Foreigners entering closed ports in the United States are 
clearly smugglers only, not pirates. 





Le Messager du Midi announces that the Maritime Prefect of 
Toulon has discovered a mode of blowing up men-of-war at a 
distance. The agent is electricity, and it is not necessary to touch 
the vessel. He actually blew up a vessel of thirty tons in the 
harbour so satisfactorily that practical men think he can blow up 
an iron-clad. The story seems a little vague, though one or two 
vessels haye been blown up by torpedoes during the American 
war. 

Ma.lemoiselle Rosa Bonheur has received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and all French sentries therefore must present arms to 
her as she passes, She is the first female artist who has been 
decorated in France. 

It is stated with some appearance of authority that Parliament 
will be dissolved on the 10th July, or as near that date as public 
business will allow, and that the elections will be hurried forward 
so as to avoid the harvest, which promises to be unusually early. 
It is added that the new Parliament will not meet this year, as 
there is nothing whatever for it to do, no great question to be got 
out of the way, no point on which the Cabinet feel in any need of 
its advice. Obviously it is expected to be as dull as its predecessor, 
an anticipation which may be possibly disappointed. 


ITerr von Bismark did challenge Herr Virchow, but the member 
by the advice of his whole party declined the summons. He 
would not account, with Conservative fire-eaters all round him, 
for words spoken in the Chamber with the pistol, and consequently 
the Upper House proposed that *‘ injurious expressions” uttered 
in debate should be punishable by the laws of the land. If one 
cannot shoot a critic one can at least try him before a judge, who 
may be promoted. Herr von Bismark had manliness enough to 
combat this impudent proposal, which, however, was carried. For- | ; 
tunately it cannot become law without the consent of the Lower 


failure. 


fire at their warehouse on two different occasions, 


conspiracy and of false pretence. 
that in such cases great irregularities do occur, a 
case a false return had been made, but there w 
whatever to implicate either of the two Barrys, anc 
Martin said, a master could not be held respons 
vants’ action in a criminal case. The case seemed 
public interest, and applause at the verdict had 
checked. 


Mr. Ralph Osborne is very savage. ‘The electo 
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House, which will not be ready to sentence itself to whispering. 


with all the authority of Carlyle’s hero, Dr. Francia, 
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arrived at the same theory as Mr. Bright and the Japanese do 


more especially 
*y Captain Alley 


Young, containing an account of Corea, the great peninsula . 
tween northern China and Japan, of which so little is known bat 
. a. . ’ 
which produces quantities of silk, cotton, hemp, rice, wheat 


everything tha; 
were talked of 


and we should say the Corean chance of a happy life went down 


The Times publishes a rather remarkable letter from the Parana 


the writer says 


Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, has seized several provinces on 
the upper waters of the vast river, which belong to the Argentine 
Republic, that he has been collecting materials for years, and that 
he has Lancaster guns and all manner of munitions. 
an excellent army is true, and it now turns out that he hag 


That he hag 


his own country 
On the 
have sent ten 
the harm they 
Argentines, It 
ismark, or some 


other unscrupulous person, does not conquer Brazil and throw 


e. They would 


urred on Mon- 


day, a judge being compelled to apply to the magistrate at Bow 
Street for protection against a suitor. Matthew Reilly, a labourer, 
brought a charge of scandal against one Price, but Baron Martin 


and has been 


following the judge about till Baron Martin, weary of his conduct, 
communicated with the police, and Reilly was taken into custody, 
The magistrate bound Reilly over in two securities of 50. each 


e was unable to 


He seems to be a little 


The brothers Barry, accused of having defrauded certain in- 
surance offices by making false returns of property destroyed by 


were acquitted 


on Thursday at the Central Criminal Court, both on the charges of 
There seems but little doubt 


nd that in this 
as no evidence 
1, as Mr. Baron 
ible for his ser- 
to excite great 
to be severely 


The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Graham) is dead, and another piece 
of ecclesiastical promotion falls to Lord Palmerston. 
much longer he will have refurnished the whole Bench. 


If he lives 


The University of London is still a mystery to the Tories. Lord 
Cranborne and Mr. Gathorne Hardy both spoke of it on Wednes- 
day as an academical failure. It is neither academical nor a 
It teaches nothing, only tests the teaching of others, and 
that it does so well, and for so many, that it may fairly be compared 
as an examining body with Oxford or Cambridge. 
of students matriculated in the last year,—who have passed, that is, 
the first and easiest examination, —is no less than 600, and as yet 
it has only a lodging in Burlington House. 


The number 


rs of Liskeard, 


who think the Liberal Ministry pure gold, do not want to see it 
perpetually tested with acids, and are hunting about for another 
member. They have pitched on Sir Arthur Buller, now M.P. for 
Devonport, and Mr, Osborne, aware of the fact, sends them 4 
letter, in which he informs them that he does not mean to be 
either a Treasury dependent or a provincial delegate, and has 
consequently accepted the Stewartry of 
Liskeard therefore has not only to go to the trouble and expense 
of an election without a meaning, but to find a candidate willing 


Ifempholme Manor. 


punishment is 


ingenious, but Liskeard should meet it by quietly electing Mr. 
Osborne again, and see which will tire first of the game. 
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“The Prince of Wales on Saturday opened another of those 
monster hotels which have become a marked feature in London. 
This one, ‘ The Langham,” an immense building of portentous 
ugliness, with bow windows stuck on like wens, a lop-eared tower 
in one corner, and a portico which suggests no idea but weight, 
dominates the south end of Portland Place. It has the usual 
decorated rooms, some of them of great size, 30 suites, about 
300 beds, and 600 chambers all told. There is a lifting-room, 
like the one which has just broken down at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
and the rooms are coloured by Owen Jones and furnished by 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham. To those travellers who prefer 
eating ina crowd at times fixed by other people, reading amidst 
a party, clambering up hills to bed, and waiting an hour for 
attendance, to the independence and quiet of smaller establish- 
ments, these hotels will be an accommodation. The Langham 
will of the kind probably be a good one, for the proprietors want 
it to pay, and it must pay well to yield a good dividend on its 
cost, 300,000/. 

Whether The Record is in any degree ashamed of its language 
in calling Mr. Mill a ‘Satanic’ philosopher we are not quite sure, 
for the incidental reference of the responsibility of the paragraph 
toa “correspondent,” of whom there was no trace in the original 
printing of the criticism, may be due to its natural modesty in 
disclaiming a virtue. But at all events it is not ashamed of its 
thought, which it does its best to re-affirm in other language in a 
leading article of Wednesday last, introducing (as if by the way, 
and in reference to well-accredited facts) a description of Mr. 
Maurice’s theology as ‘ Unitarian,” which cannot arise from 
ignorance, —Mr. Maurice being the one theologian of the day 
who has grappled boldly with the Unitarian doctrine—and is no 
doubt due to that inaccessible type of morality which inspires our 
contemporary with its scorn for human virtues. The Bishop of 
St. David's charitably thinks that The Record is only ‘ incapable’ 
of understanding Mr. Mill. That no doubt it is, and we should 
be glad to think that there is nothing worse. But it is simply 
impossible that the editor ot The Record can believe in Mr. Maurice's 
‘Unitarianism ’ or ‘ Pantheism,’—forms of theology indeed almost 
uniformly mutually exclusive, and of which no one has appreciated 
the better sides more fairly, or pointed out the deficiencies more 
subtly than Mr. Maurice,—and when we find him inventing such 
groundless epithets for a theological opponent merely apparently 
because he is an opponent, we cannot help doubting whether the 
mud which he casts at Mr. Mill is thrown with any better justi fi- 
cation than the hope that some of it may stick. 


The great borough of Bodmin is being canvassed by two “ in- 
tellectual twins,’ Mr. Heritage and Lord Ranelagh, in company, 
both of whom appear to have reached a very high standard of ori- 
ginality in the form as well as the matter of their election ad- 
dresses. Mr. Heritage proposes to save expenditure chiefly ‘‘in the 
civil lists,” which would, he hoped, ‘enable Ministers to reduce that 
great mammoth of oppression, the National Debt, and gradually 
extend the principle of indirect taxation.” Tere is an original 
financier worth Mr. Gladstone’s notice, who has a plan for saving 
so much on “ the civil lists” as to ‘‘ extend the principle of indirect 
taxation.” What, then, might he not effect by increasing the 
civil lists? Would it not be an increase of the national debt and 
a reduction of indirect taxation? Mr. Heritage also goes for 
making Bodmin the cathedral town of the new diocese, instead of 
Truro. Lord Ranelagh is, however, perhaps the greater of the 
two intellectual twins of Bodmin. He is a Conservative, he says, 
“by birth,” which renders it surprising that he thought fit to 
appear in the world at all. He is ‘ willing to march with the 
age in the matter of reforms, but it must be and should be a well- 
timed and well-regulated march, with my rifle handily at my 
shoulder. I am opposed to ‘sloping arms’ and ‘ doubling.’ ” 
This is difficult. If Lord Ranelagh keeps time with the Age, 
and the Age slopes arms or doubles, does he mean he would 
fall behind the Age? Lord Ranelagh has a curious view 
on Church-rates. He will consent to anything that ‘ will 
not leave the house of God at the mercy of unadvertised and 
wparaded contributions.” So if the rate be abolished, and all 
contributions to the Church be ‘‘ advertised and paraded,” that 
would clearly meet Lord Ranelagh’s view. Lord Ranelagh is in 
favour of a good army and navy, but confesses candidly he 
‘would never use these forces without a cause.” This is re- 

assuring, as he tells us he does not want much cause, and would 
have interfered in America. Surely Bodmin will never be able 
to resist the fascination of the intellectual Conservative twins ? 


Mr. Darby Griffith has observed a ‘law’ in railway accidents. The 


unlocked door is always the one that is downwards—on the ground, 
and he asked Mr. Milner Gibson on Thursday night whether it 
was not ‘extremely improbable this should happen so often,”—a 
question which he should not go to a Minister to answer, but 
might settle for himself with a halfpenny whenever he has ascer- 
tained how often said event has really happened. Mr, Gibson 
proposed in reply the question on which door, locked or un- 
locked, is a railway carriage most likely to overturn ?—a problem 
too much for the House, and Mr. Griffith, who evidently thought 
carriages ought always to overturn on their locked door, which is 
an amiable theory, only not so amiable as that they ought not to 
overturn at all. 


Mr. Roebuck has a very high opinion of women. In the debate 
on the Law of Evidence Bill on Thursday, introduced by Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly to permit the parties to a breach-of-promise suit to 
give evidence in their own case, Mr. Roebuck ventured on the 
confession of the sublime avowal that—‘ he did not believe in such 
an article as a designing woman.” With such views he must have 
meant ‘being.’ ‘Beings’ cannot be designing. Nevertheless 
even Mr. Roebuck did not venture to assert it as an & priori truth 
that women could not deceive, for he felt an even stronger & privri 
belief in Sir Fitzroy Kelly. “If a young woman said that his 
honourable and learned friend had made her a promise when 
he was alone with her, no jury would believe that young 
woman on her oath.” Mr. Roebuck’s nature, one sees, is even at 
his advanced age, ‘‘ unspotted from the world.” 


The Emperor of Austria has paid his {promised visit to Pesth, 
and has been very cordially received—that is to say the populace 
shouted ‘‘}jen!” with great heartiness, andthe Conservative noblesse 
thronged the royal antechambers. It does not appear, however, 
that Hungary is at all willing to give up her Constitution. She 
will vote an army for the common Empire, and allow her King to 
be supreme in foreign affairs, but she insists on the Diet retaining 
the control of the taxes, the tariff, and the budget. The Hun- 
garians, it must be remembered, greatly resent the protectionist pro- 
pensities of the Germans. 

Signor Vegezzi has returned to Rome and re-opened negotiations 
with the Pope, and it is probable therefore that some arrangement 
will be made for filling up the vacant sees. That arrangement 
will, we imagine, consist in allowing Victor Emanuel as King of 
Piedmont to recommend for all the sees in Italy, he de facto 
ruling all, three names for each, among whom the Pope will select 
one. There are precedents for this course, but its adoption is still 
uncertain, and beyond this the rumours are mere gossip. ‘The 
Papacy, it must be remembered, is only legitimist when legitimacy 
suits the interests of the Church. 


The prospectus of the East London Railway, to complete the 
Metropolitan system, has been issued by the financial agents, 
Messrs. Chadwick, Adamson, M’Kenna, and Co. The required 
capital is 1,400,000/., and it is proposed to unite the principal 
lines already formed or in course of formation. ‘The shareloldlers 
will receive 5 per cent. during construction, and 6 per cent. when 
the line is completed, ‘The subscription lists will be closet for 
London on the 20th and for the country on the 21st inst. 





An advance of one-quarter per cent. has taken place in tle 
value of Consols during the week, the closing prices on Satifrday 
last being 904 } for money and 903 for account, whi! 
yesterday they left off at 903 4 for delivery, and 90} § for time, 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England has been increas «1 
to 16,045,6697. The minimum rate of discount at that establish- 
ment is now 3 per cent. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, June 9 Friday, Jane be 
oe - e. 21 


Greek - . - - ‘ ~ 
Do. Coupous .. a os * _ _ 
Mexican oe 213 25} 
Spanish Passive «+ oe oe oe - Bug a 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ee ee e iS} * rer 
* * Se. ae. ce, 744 i 74 
»  Consohdés.. se oe ‘“ e 493 én se) 
The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, June 9. F June | 

Caledonian .. oe e oe oe oe 134 ot Ni 
Great Kastern ee oe . oe 474 4 
Great Northern on os ee ee Tat - 1a2 
Great Western.. .. . os oe oe 72 ee i3 

Do. West Midland, Oxford .. . il oe ) 
Lancashire ani Yorkshire oe oe oe 1223 2] 
London and Brighton oe oo o 17 Lis 
London and North-Western e om 1st 1244 
Loudon and South-Western oe oo lov rt 
London, Chatham.and Dover .« ory 4l Hl} 
Midland oe ee oe o ee 135} ] a 
North-Eastera, Berwick «. ee es os 12) Mid) 
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658 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. GOSCHEN AND THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


R. GOSCHEN’S speech on the University Test Bill on 
Wednesday afternoon will raise him a distinct step not 
only in the estimation of all who agree with him, but of all 
who heard his speech, whether friendly or hostile. All 
but exhaustive in principle, irresistible in the coercive force 
of its logic, clear in its exposition of the real meaning of the 
tests now retained, genuinely eloquent without stereotyped 
sentiment in its appeal to the feelings which should animate 
us for the future, Mr. Goschen’s speech was in striking con- 
trast to that of almost all who opposed and one or two even 
who supported him. It was greeted indeed with nothing 
like the volleys of applause from the Conservative benches 
which cheered on Mr. Gathorne Hardy, when he gave utter- 
ance to one of the tritest, shallowest, and most irrelevant of 
even Parliamentary orations. The steady booming of that full 
Conservative assent and consent to the common-form vehe- 
mence of the candidate for the University of Oxford, reminded 
us of nothing so muchas the hollow resonance in the paviour’s 
chest as he dashes his beetle on the stone, and the dull thud with 
which the obedient stone responds to his physical exertion. 
But though Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s speech was a singular 
contrast to Mr. Goschen’s in the unerring confidence with 
which it anticipated, and the success with which it obtained, 
that sort of physical echo which comes from the stony sur- 
face of habit, not from the depths of thoughtful and profound 
minds,—there were none other of his opponents that did not in 
some way betray by their manner either incapacity or disin- 
clination to analyze the matter too far. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
alone was free from this error, because he seemed profoundly 
ignorant that there was any court of appeal from the lifelong 
prejudices of ordinary Tories. Not so, however, Lord Robert 
Cecil—or Lord Cranborne, as he is now to be styled—who 
spoke, as Mr. Forster in his very able and impressive speech 
justly observed, with less spirit, less cogency, less significance 
than he has spoken for years back in the House of Commons. 
While Mr. Hardy thumped away at a solid bottom of inera- 
dicable prejudices, Lord Robert Cecil’s speech rang hollow, 
like that of a mind fitted with a false bottom for the occasion. 
And the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech was far from 
that of a man who was fully satisfied with the course he 
was taking. No doubt he sincerely believed that the 
broad view taken by Mr. Goschen in directly advocating the 
admission of Catholics and Dissenters into the Convocation of 
the University justified him in voting against the second 
reading, but he spoke like one who even on that ground was 
not very strong, and who regretted far more the relief he was 
refusing, than the innovation he was resisting. The relief 
he knew to be needful; was he as well convinced that to 
either Church or University the innovation would be mis- 
chievous? We doubt it; but something must be allowed for 
the obvious fact that by voting in favour of the second read- 
ing after Mr. Goschen’s broad and unmistakable plea for 
a principle of inclusion not only beyond Mr. Gladstone’s own 
wishes, but far too wide for Dr. Pusey, or Sir John Coleridge, 
and his most influential supporters in the University, he must 
have lost his seat, already endangered more than is at all 
pleasant by Mr. Hardy’s candidature. 

Mr. Goschen’s remarkable speech made two new points of 
unanswerable force, in favour of admitting all Dissenters and 
Catholics who had spent their academical life and taken their 
M.A. degree in Oxford to the Convocation, or so-called 
governing body of the University. In the first place, he 
pointed out that by their free admission to Parliament they 
are already admitted, in probably quite as large proportion as 
ever they are likely to be in Oxford, to the true governing 
body of the University—the body which overrides all the 
legislation of the University, while Convocation is only a very 
small part of the particular Oxford legislature. This seems to 
us, we confess, unanswerable. If the connection of Church 
with State really requires—which it does not—that the 
nation should be guarded against the remote possibility that 
the views of Catholics or Dissenters may gain the ascendent 
in our legislation, then the tie has already been broken, for 
there is nothing on earth to prevent the constituencies of 
England returning—if they please—a majority of Catholics 
and Dissenters to the Parliament to be elected in July, and to 
every succeeding Parliament. But if the connection of 
Church with State is not broken by merely giving the Non- 
comformists, if they are powerful, earnest, and numerous 
enough, the power to break it, how much less can it 


be even endangered by admitting—not typical Dissenters ¢ 
Roman Catholics or Jews—but Dissenters or Roman Catholi 4 
or Jews softened by all the traditions and influences of Oxs “4 
culture, to a share in the government of the University _ 
deed, if Mr. Hardy believed what he said about the Church nu “ 
bering ‘‘ three-fourths, if not four-fifths,” of the whole popile, 
tion of England, how can he see in this measure anything but 
—what Mr. Hennessy evidently regarded it—a danger to th 
Romanism of Roman Catholics the Nonconformity of Dissenten, 
and the Judaism of Jews? Can any one conceive a man who 
had gone through the Oxford schools coming out a Dissenter 
of Mr. Hadfield’s type, oreven a Roman Catholic of Mr. Hep. 
nessy’s type? Would it not be infinitely more likely that the 
sectarianisms which divide the Church from her nearest 
neighbours on either side would melt away in the process 
and that, all social distinctions being completely erased, the 
Church would make many silent converts, and conciliate even 
her most determined intellectual foes? Anyhow, there cay 
be no question but what Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews are far 
more likely to influence the University through Parliament than 
they are at all likely to do through Convocation. The prac. 
tical danger is infinitely less, and, for the principle of their 
right to exercise that influence if they can get it,—it is 
granted already by their presence in the supreme Legislature, 
Indeed it was Parliament which actically reformed the Uni- 
versities, not their own governing bodies. 

Mr. Goschen’s other greatest point—and it was the only 
one which he did not follow out into its most important con- 
sequences—was contained in his reference to Mr. Disraeli’s 
next assertion, that the clergymen of the Church cannot be 
permitted to advocate free inquiry, ‘‘ since free inquiry could 
only be conducted by free inquirers.’’ ‘‘ Where, then,” said 
Mr. Goschen, ‘* was it to be conducted? Why of course at 
our Universities.” Now here, we think, is a point which 
has not been adequately insisted upon by any one. Where 
but at the seats of learning can the theology of the Church be 
fairly tested and established? Men go to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge at an age at which they often choose, and always ought to 
choose, their principles on the deeper questions of ethics, meta- 
physica, and theology. One of the great formative influences 
to be there exerted over their intellect is the discussion of 
those deeper questions, their grasp of which is to influence 
their whole subsequent life. Who can say that the theology 
of the Church is fairly established there if all criticism of it 
from opposite points of view is positively silenced? Will any 
one venture to maintain that, in all the recondite points 
involved, the Anglican theology is so scientifically certain 
that it may be taught, like the Newtonian physics, as estab- 
lished fact, without even admitting learned critics of other 
faiths—Roman Catholic, or Nonconformist, or those uncom- 
mitted to any special symbol—to a hearing? It is an as 
sertion no man in his senses would make. Yet if, without 
attributing this high degree of positive certainty to the whole 
catena of Anglican doctrine, you deny in Oxford all access 
to learned theologians not specifically Anglican, you are 
guilty of the intellectual injustice of proving your theology 
through the mouths of men who have committed themselves 
beforehand to what theology they will prove. It is impos 
sible to say of theological learning, as you may of Cliristian 
teaching, that some creed must be assumed to give the clergy 
a moral starting-point at all as teachers of the people. For a 
scientific theology ought to show, and always can show, the 
steps on which it is built up. A University is no doubt meant 
to teach absolutely all certain knowledge, but not so with the 
less certain moral sciences. These its duty is to investigate, to 
canvas, to reason upon. It should bring authority against autho- 
rity, and induction against induction. And so far as the same 
method is applicable—and it is applicable on all points in- 
volving either wide critical knowledge or moral philosophy,— 
it is equally applicable to theology. If the Anglican theology 
is assumed us an absolute axiom not only in the Church, but 
the University, where is it to be demonstrated? Where are 
young men to satisfy themselves that they have heard what 
can fairly be urged against it? The reply made is that the 
German University system is anarchical, and puts up the 
young student to auction as it were, generally knocking him 
down to the highest bidder in theological rhetoric or ostentatious 
omniscience. There is some truth in this; but first, German 
Universities educate a much younger class than the English, 
often mere boys in fact; secondly, the English College sys- 
tem is the true remedy. ‘he Halls and Colleges are the 
guarantee for so much of what Mr. Gladstone calls “ the de- 
nominational system” as is applicable to young men at the 
age at which they go to Oxford. The colleges are always likely 





to belong to theologians of special schools, and if Roman 
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Catholic and Dissenting colleges were added, there would 
always be plenty of choice for the parents as to the special 
theology which they might wish their sons to be imbued with. 
If the University, as distinct from the colleges, were even 
so much influenced by the Catholics or Dissenters in 
Convocation as to provide chairs for the critical support of 
these theologies, these chairs would influence the students only 
secondarily. When the college teaching had satisfied a man, 
he would attend no other teaching in the University. Where 
it had not, he would seek a supplement to the special teach- 
ing from some source from which he had more hope, Even 
supposing that the admission of men not Churchmen to Con- 
socation had far more effect than we expect it to have, in- 
stead of endangering the National Church we confidently 
believe it would strengthen it. The theological teaching of 
the Church would no longer be unquestioned indeed at 
Oxford; but the more ably it was probed the more successes 
it would achieve over the narrower theologies opposed to it. 
The division of Wednesday night showed conclusively how 
wisely Mr. Goschen, Mr. Grant Duff, and Mr. Forster judged 
in declining to accept the compromise offered them of admit- 
ting Nonconformists to degrees but not to Convocation. The 
majority of sixteen on the broad principle of the national 
character of the University was an immense advance on last 
year, when the measure was defeated on the third reading by 
a majority of two. The speakers on both sides felt a real 
rinciple to be at stake, and the consequence was a debate which 
(though ill reported) has not been surpassed in interest this 
Session, and which is unquestionably the beginning of the 
end,—though the House of Lords are not likely to let it settle 
the matter, even if the majority be maintained in Committee 


and on the third reading. 





MR. DISRAELI AND THE ULTRAMONTANES. 


[* DISRAELI does not improve asa great master of 
i} fence. Thirteen years ago he was one night called upon 
in the House of Commons to face a dilemma which for him 
seemed insurmountable, and we can still recall with a sensa- 
tion of intellectual pleasure the exquisite dexterity with 
which he extricated himself unhurt from his political cul de 
sac. The admission of Jews into Parliament had been once 
more proposed, but was stoutly resisted by the great party 
which the member for Bucks is supposed to lead, and to 
which we quite admit he is indispensable. It was impossi- 
ble for him to sever himself from the bulk of his supporters 
and all the country clergy, impossible also for him to main- 
tain that the Jew ought to lie under disabilities. The one 
point on which he had through life expressed a consistent con- 
viction was the greatness of the Jew, the folly, if not the 
criminality, of excluding him from his just rights, as well 
political as social. With a courage which his bitterest enemies 
have never failedto applaud he had always boasted ofhis Jewish 
descent, had proclaimed in novels and biographies his sympa- 
thy tor his kinsmen, had with terrible bitterness asked ‘‘ mud- 
blooded Saxons” whether, while one-half Europe worshipped a 

Jew, and the other half a Jewess, they pretended to hold the 
worshipped meaner than the worshippers. He had therefore 
in one and the same speech to maintain this his constant 
creed and yet to conciliate his party, to exalt the Jew and 
yet refuse to relieve him from a disabling oath, and he did it 
all. Adroitly availing himself of the anti-Catholic feeling 
stirred up by the re-establishment of the Roman hierarchy, he 
declared that the oath protected the nation against the Catholic 
as well as the Jew, repeated Lord John Russell’s assertion of 
a Papal plot against freedom, and asked “if the noble Lord 
believed that the Papacy abandoned its purposes with the 
facility of a Whig Ministry.” As for the Jews, deserving as 
they were of admission, they could wait, for “though parlia- 
mentary government is doubtless an excellent thing, still I, 
Sir, cannot forget that the Jews saw and survived the 
Pharaohs.” Even those who opposed him could scarcely help 
joining in the storm of cheers which followed him as he sat 
down, cheers given not to the statesman but to the con- 
summate gladiator who after the net had enveloped him had 
still disabled his foe. 

_On Monday night Mr. Disraeli had to perform a task little less 
difficult, but being unsustained by any conviction at all, even 
by his belief in race, he did not perform it half so well. He 
had to resist a proposal, moderate, sensible, and not unpopular, 
for relieving the Catholic subjects of Her Majesty from an 


offensive oath, from a declaration which has the peculiar | 





Lancashire and the Catholic priests of Ireland that his 
resistance was entirely in their interest, to reject their claim 
while bidding for their alliance. His line was chosen of 
course with his usual audacity, but not with his accustomed 
adroitness. The oath, he told the Catholics, really benefited 
them, for it soothed away Protestant ire, suppressed the 
suspicion that they were always plotting for the destruction 
of the Irish Establishment. If it were removed, if Parlia- 
ment in the interest of the Catholics were to cease to pledge 
itself to maintain that Establishment, the exacerbation of 
feeling now happily dying away might be at once revived. 
In short the handcuff must be put on the innocent, for if it 
were taken off the mob might assail him again, an argument 
which coolly assumes the necessity of one injustice because it 
would etherwise be difficult to prevent the infliction of another. 
Having thus apologized to his Catholic friends for the neces- 
sity of persecuting them just a little, Mr. Disraeli next makes 
his bid to secure their hearty alliance. Thirty years ago, he 
says, the Catholics of Ireland made a compact with the Liberal 
party, the basis of which was the destruction of the Irish 
Establishment, and although the compact was kept on one 
side for a generation, the Irish Church is now stronger than 
it has ever been before. The Catholics therefore, is the 
implied suggestion, having gained nothing from the Liberals, 
will do well to try what they can obtain from the Tories. In 
other words, the Catholics, not having destroyed the Establish- 
ment by Liberal aid, are to ally themselves with the party 
which neutralized the effect of that aid, and which is even 
now resisting their claim to concessions much slighter 
than religious equality in Ireland,—are to join with their 
enemies because their friends have found the power of those 
enemies fatal to reform. Not having received the apple 
from one side they are to join the other, which declares not 
only that it will not give it, but that they are guilty of 
temerity in making such a request. Mr. Disracli himself felt 
that this point was a weak one, for he glided quietly on to 
another and much more enticing prospect. The result, he 
says, of the compact with the Liberals has not been to impair 
the strength of the Irish Establishment, but it has been ‘ to 
destroy the temporal power, and in some degree to injure the 
spiritual power of an ancient throne, a result which, for the 
suke of European peace, and especially for considerations con- 
nected with this country, I think is to be regretted.” Mr. 
Disraeli in fact wishes to soothe his party by supporting the 
Catholic oath against Papal jurisdiction, and the Catholic 
priests by hinting that were he in power Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be inclined to support the right of the Pope to 
Rome, a subject more interesting to them than any oaths 
whatever. ‘That reads like an astute idea, as astute an 
idea as that by which he threw over the Bill for removing 
Jewish disabilities, but it is not so. Mercantile acuteness 
must be measured not only by the value of the thing bought, 
but by the price to be paid, and Mr. Disraeli is paying too 
much. Those words repeated, as we trust they will be, from 
every hustings in the kingdom, may possibly secure him a few 
Irish seats, though even that is doubtful, Irishmen hating 
‘“‘ascendency” at least as much as they love the Pope; but 
they will cost him double the number in Ulster, Scotland, and 
England. If there is one subject in politics on which the 
middle class of Great Britain has finally made up its mind, it 
is the desirability of abolishing the temporal power of the 
Pope, and merely to regret its extinction is to alienate the 
mass of the constituency, most of the county squires, and the 
infinite majority of the Conservative country clergy. But, 
thinks Mr. Disraeli, “‘my supporters know very well that 
these are only words, that I cannot at once follow the lead 
of the Emperor, which is my foreign policy, and oppose his 
action in Italy, and therefore all I can say will do the 
Conservatives little harm.” That is unfortunately true, 
at all events in part, but then just as far as it is true 
is the bid made ineffectual. A Catholic priest is not a 
man whom it is easy to hoodwink, and he seeing clearly 
that Mr. Disraeli, surrounded by Orangemen and fettered by 
the national will, cannot aid the Pope, is not likely to accept 
a sterile promise as compensation for resistance to a just 
claim. He looks, like other men, to acts, and when he sees 
that Mr. Disraeli is so afraid of Protestant feeling that he 
votes for an oath which the constituencies have almost for- 
gotten, he will ask how Mr. Disraeli will venture to aid a 
throne which the constituencies never cease to remember—and 
to hate. Mr. Disraeli offers a grand promissory note upon 
unstamped paper which can neither be negotiated nor col- 


merit of compelling those who approve it to state a fulsehood | lected by legal process ; the Whigs offer smaller sums in good 


and those who detest it to violate their consciences. 


And at} coin of the realm. Does Mr. Disraeli, to retort his own query, 


the same time he had to prove to the Catholic gentry of | think that the Papacy is as gullible as the farmers of Bucks : 
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The truth is that Mr. Disraeli, by temperament a Radical, 


cannot help looking to the future, and thereby annoying a | 
We have as little | 


party which looks usually to the past. 
doubt as he has that the Ultramontanes of the United 
Kingdom will ultimately side with the Conservative party. 


Reverencing the principle of authority in religion, they can | 


but sympathize with those who appeal to it in politics; hold- 
ing that Christianity is incapable of development, they cannot 
despise those who say the same of the Constitution ; believing 
tradition proof of religious truth, they must at last coalesce 
with those who aver that it is the best guide in political 
action. When all their grievances have been removed, when 
the Titles Bill is repealed and all oaths are laid aside, when 
English constituencies have ceased to ostracize, and the Irish 
Establishment has returned to the heaven from which Mr. 
Whiteside believes it to have descended, when to be a Catholic 
shall not be more against a man than to be a Quaker, and 
English housekeepers no more reject Irish applicants than 
English colonels or English engineers do—then we admit the 
Catholic mind may be expected to swerve in its natural 
direction. Even then there will remain a few minds 
capable at once of faith and of inquiry, which will not bow the 
knee to Baal, and will insist that it is possible for the world 
to roll on without thereby forfeiting its enjoyment of 
the sunshine of Heaven, but the mass will, when those 
things are accomplished, go over to the party towards which 
all their tendencies impel them. But till then they must 
adhere to those who will remove their remaining disabilities, 
to the only party virtuous enough to detest the tendencies of 
Catholic opinion and the facts of Papal rule, yet demand 
that this opinion shall be free, and that rule stand or fall in 
accordance with the will of those now compelled to obey it. 





THE KING OF HUNGARY. 


: ie attempt of the Emperor of Austria to conciliate his 
Hungarian subjects will, we fear, fail. We say fear, 
for just at this moment the weakness of Austria is 
injurious to Europe, as encouraging the Prussian Court to 
annul the Constitution. With Austria strong and united, 
King William would be compelled either to give up his 
ascendency in Germany or to fall back for support upon his 
Parliament and people, to concede to the Chamber finally the 
control of the budget, and thus set the example so greatly 
needed upon the Continent of a monarch after a desperate 
struggle yielding to a Chamber which has never quitted its 
legal base, and which when victorious is still not republican. 
The Kaiser is thoroughly aware of the position, and, personally 
not indisposed to the Hungarians, would gladly find an accept- 
able way out of the dilemma, but the problem is almost 
insoluble. He has gained one or two steps, but the great 
obstacle, the radical antagonism in the objects of the two 
great nations he rules, remains as insurmountable as ever. 
His visit to Pesth has pleased the populace, and his offer to 
submit to coronation as king,—thus giving up the theory 
that ‘‘ Austria” is an estate, one and indivisible, devolving 
by hereditary right,—has conciliated politicians, but upon 
the main point Hungary stands firm. Her constitution is 
legal spite of all patents, and consequently submission 
to a common Parliament can be secured only by a vote 
of the Diet, which the Diet will never pass. The majority, 
taking their stand upon strict legal ground, are of course 
willing to make all legal concessions, to leave the control 
of foreign affairs to the Kiag, to supply him with an army 
the strength of which the Diet will fix, and to support 
his prerogative in all ecclesiastical affairs. But the Dict is to 
control the budget, and all measures of finance and taxation, 
and this control leaves the pivot of Hungarian power still in 
Hungary. Even the Conservatives, though willing to re- 
model the constitution of 1848 in the Conservative sense, to 
increase the prerogatives of the monarch and limit the 
suffrages of the people, still adhere to this cardinal poiut. 

This is the one which the Emperor finds it hard to grant,— 
so hard that probably nothing short of an irresistible pressure 
will compel him to give way. Left to himself he would, it is 
possible, act wisely, form a Parliament with limited but still 
great prerogatives for Austria, including Bohemia, acknow- 
ledge the Hungarian Diet, and then leave the two Parlia- 
ments to come in the course of years to some endurable 
compromise, or eventually to an equal alliance. But this 
arrangement, which would make him at once the most power- 
ful military prince in Europe, destroys the theory of an united 
Empire, the hereditary object of the Hapsburgs, resolving it 
once more into a congeries of independent and separate States. 
If the authority of the Reichsrath is not universal, why 


! . Sai. 
should it cover any but the German possessions of the 


monarchy, —why include Venetia or Galicia any more than 
Hungary? Each has its separate rights, and ‘in ackno 
ledging them the ascendency of the German section would b, 
| at once destroyed. This is what the Germans cannot endu : 
and will not, except upon compulsion, grant. Hungary a 
| the border provinces have been to them as colonies wo 
they have supplied with everything, from governors to aa, 
and rails, and they cannot bear to surrender a prerogative 
which they believe, justly in the case of Galicia and the 
Slavon provinces, with only partial justice in the case of 
Hungary, and most unjustly in the case of Venetia, belongs 
as of moral right to their higher civilization. They feel ag 
George Ill. and the merchants of London felt about the 
‘* Plantations ’—that they have aright to rule, and make 
tariffs, and tax at their own discretion. Unfortunately the 
Emperor cannot disregard their convictions, as he can thosg 
of his remaining subjects. Not to mention that the Ger. 
mans, being sincerely attached to his House,—which with 
all its crimes has governed the hereditary States jp 
such wise that the Austrian commonalty is probably the most 
loyal in the world,—are the very buttresses of his throne 
they are backed by forty millions of allies. The Austrian. 
Germans have never been ardent for an United German 
but they sent deputies to Frankfort in 1848, and any shock to 
their pride or, if you will, to their arrogance, would indueg- 
them to turn their eyes towards a project which the Kaisers 
view with equal alarm and disgust. The Hapsburgs do not 
want the task of rearing a great Danubian Empire, a bulwark 
between Russia and the East, but to be great German 
| Sovereigns, foremost among the Princes of the West, heads it 
|may be ultimately of the irresistible German Power. Herr 
von Bismark’s scornful advice to them to make Buda the 
centre of gravity for the Empire is still recalled as an insult, 
and they would probably regard the most natural division of 
Europe into the four Empires of France, Germany, Russia, 
and the Danube as one to be resisted to the death. Yet this is 
| the goal towards which events must tend if the German clement 
| in Austria is disregarded or deprived of its ascendency, and it 
| is the resistance to this tendency which will, we fear, keep 
Austria and Hungary apart. If the Diet is independent and 
the Reichsrath exists, the German element must be isolated: 
‘in the Empire, and isolated, it will turn towards the race t 
which it naturally belongs. 

There is one other alternative, and that is the one to which 
the Hapsburgs, unable to surrender their ideal or to face their 
position without surrendering it, have time after time been 
driven. There is one common bond among all the States of 
the Empire which no one attempts to question, and that is 
the authority of the Emperor. The exaggeration of that 
authority is therefore the device by which inter-State difficulties 
have hitherto been met, and to which the present Sovereign 
will, if hard pressed, be tempted to have recourse once more. 
The Conservatives in Hungary, the reactionaries in Germany, 
the army everywhere will support this course, which has this 
further recommendation, that though it obliterates none of 
the internal divisions it makes them for the time invisible. 
The Reichsrath has as yet but a feeble hold on the country, 
the Diet is suspended, and may for the time remain 80, while 
the Emperor, almost as strong as a central Parliament, legis- 
lates for the whole country. The obstacle to that course is 
finance, but the Emperor has raised money before without a 
Parliament, and were the Reichsrath absent would possess 
himself of the great revenue to be derived from a policy of 
free trade. Immediately he will doubtless try to conciliate, 
and see how far it may be possible to bring Diet and Reichs- 
rath into something approaching harmony, but we greatly 
fear, unless the Hungarians can conteut themselves with 
equality in the Central Chamber, and a proviso that if that 
Chamber is interfered with, their own Constitution shall revive 
in all its separate plenitude, the end of the negotiations will 
be oue more experiment at autocracy, one more effort, that is, 
to turn back the shadow on the dial. 








THE TREATMENT OF THE SOUTHERN CHIEFS BY 
THE NORTH. 

if is always easy for those who have suffered nothing to give 

truly Christian advice to the sufferers, and it is because 
such advice usually exercises so little influence, and is so apt 
to betray a profound ignorance of the real difficulties of the 
case, that we have abstained hitherto from swelling the crowd 
of volunteer counsellors of America. If, however, the people of 
the United States will listen to any English advice at all, they 





may attach some little significance to that of thinkers who have 
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nestly to their cause while it seemed wilful eccentricity 
ial ignominy to do so, and who have rejoiced in their 
success over the able slaveowners who managed the secession 
with a joy certainly not less vivid than theirown. There can 
be no harm, at all events, in putting in our plea for moderation 
jn victory on grounds which seem to us a little more appro- 
riate than those urged by some of our contemporaries,—in 
disentangling it, that is, from false reasons, the hollowness of 
which the Northern democracy will see through in a moment. 
In the first place, then, we do not urge the American 

Government to moderation on the ground of European or 
even of English precedent. Russia and Austria have been 
within the last few years very severe with rebel leaders. 
The only precedent for our own mildness, in any case even 
jn a slight degree parallel, which we can plead, is our treat- 
ment of the hero of the Potato-Garden Rebellion in Ireland. 
And there the degree of parallelism is so slight that the prece- 
dent may be said to tend rather in the other direction. A moral 
rule-of-three sum, proposing to discover if we transported Mr. 
Smith O’Brien for the Potato-Garden Rebellion, what punish- 
ment should we have inflicted on him if he had been as suc- 
cessful as Mr. Jefferson Davis ?—wouid not yield an answer 
very favourable to leniency. In India we blew away 
from the cannon’s mouth all mutinous sepoys and executed 
without hesitation a number of civilian rebels even after 
the rebellion had long been over,—the Patna conspirators, for 
example, within only a few months. Yet the case for Indian 
independence was certainly not Jess plausible than the case of 
the South. Again, not only were the leaders of the Scotch 
rebellion of 1745 executed then, but our best and most tem- 
perate modern historiays, Lord Mahon and Mr. Hallam, either 
absolutely justify, or intimate their bias in favour of, that 
severity as judicious. After the great French war, as has been 
recently pointed out in a contemporary, Lord Castlereagh did 
not seruple to express his hope that Napoleon would be de- 
livered over to France, tried as a rebel, condemned and exe- 
cuted, and was only doubtful of the wisdom of this course be- 
cause he thought it uncertain whether it would lead to his 
execution with absolute certainty. It -may be said that if a 
great rebellion in Ireland were now to break out and be sus- 
tained for four years, we certainly should not hang the success- 
ful leaders of it. Well, we hope not; but we confess we feel 
very little confidence on that point. At all events, let us not 
give advice to our friends founded on hypotheses as to what 
we might do, when the precedents actually in point are, on 
the whole, so very little in accordance with that hypothesis. 

Next, we do not urge the American Government to 
moderation from that strange idea which seems to be very 
prevalent, that all necessity for discrimination between rebel- 
lion and loyalty in the South has ceased,—that the danger is 
finally over, the sting of the rebellion extracted, and every- 
thing ripe for killing the fatted calf and weeping on the 
neck of the returning prodigal. Nothing can be falser. We 
do not hesitate to say that this sort of talk is pure ignorance 
of the situation. Englishmen everywhere speak as if it were 
a bitter disappointment to them to find that, the armed rebel- 
lioa once over, everything does not relapse into peace and 
amity. Do they suppose that a war of this kind could have 
been fought without a radical difference of social principle, 
and that that radical difference will disappear with its close ? 
There is no question but that it would be—not mercy but 
criminal weakness, in the American Government, to allow the 
new political life of the Southern States to be moulded anew 
under the same influences which governed them before the 
war. To accept the test of battle can be right only with a great 
principle at issue; and, after victory, to let the seeds of dis- 
cord be freely sown afresh would be to show a cynical con- 
tempt for the sacredness both of political duty and human 
life, simply imbecile, if not criminal. 

To illustrate the depth and extent of the social conflict still 
unfought, we may mention that in Virginia there have already 
been elections (held on the 25th May) under an amended Free 
State Constitution, and that in every district which held 
elections at all, members in open sympathy with the rebellion 
while it lasted, and of course hostile to the new state of things, 
were returned. By the Constitution every man was refused a 
vote who had given any voluntary support to the rebellion ; 
but then Mr. Reverdy Johnson had advised the secession party 
in Maryland that—the oath of loyalty required of them being 
unconstitutional—they might take it without hesitation, in 
Spite of a specific intention to break it,—and accordingly the 
Virginians acted on the same principle, giving large majori- 
ties everywhere for members who sympathized with the 
old régime. 
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result'—that slavery, abolished in name, will be re- 








established in deed, and that practically it will be 
impossible for any negro to establish any right against a white 
man. If the American Government permit this, they permit 
the blood poured out like water to have been shed in vain. 
It is clear that they must interfere, if they do not want to 
lose the whole worth of their great and costly sacrifice, till 
either by granting negro suffrage, or by some other device, if 
there be any other, which we very much doubt, the States are 
firmly reconstituted on a basis on which the re-introduction 
of the virus of slavery into the State system becomes impos- 
sible. And how this is to be done, unless the leaders of the 
secession party are deprived of their whole political power 
and influence in the Southern States, and some clear indica- 
tion of the purpose of the Government to punish new com- 
binations be given, we cannot even imagine. ‘ 

We cannot therefore either quote European precedents for 
political leniency, or pretend that some kind of political 
punishment,—complete and searching in proportion to the 
political influence of the offenders,—is not essential. But 
while admitting that European precedents are all against the 
policy of excessive leniency,—and that the humanities of the 
case require at least the annihilation of the political influence 
of the chiefs of the secession party, we must express our 
earnest hope that the American Government may see fit in 
this matter to set an example to us, instead of following the 
bad example we have set them, and to limit the punishment 
of purely political crimes to purely political disqualifications. 
If there be anything trustworthy in the alleged evidence 
implicating Mr. Davis and Mr. Benjamin in the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln, or even in the firing of the principal Northern 
cities,—let them be tried for these crimes and punished, if 
fairly found guilty, by the penalty prescribed in the criminal 
law. But let the American Government vindicate at once its 
power and its clemency, hitherto so signally shown throughout 
this war, by confining its punishments to such as may be clearly 
essential to prevent a repetition of the offence, and displaying the 
full magnanimity of conscious strength. Mr. Davis is not in the 
position of an hereditary prince whose children may set up a 
claim to the sceptre he has lost. The seeming power bestowed 
upon him would have lapsed in two years from this date, and, 
so far as his political crimes are concerned, a close imprison- 
ment for two years and perpetual exile afterwards would 
sufficiently guarantee the South against any exercise of his 
baneful influence. As for General Lee, we trust it is not 
true that he is likely to be tried. It may be a perfectly ac- 
curate interpretation of the law to say that the terms of his 
surrender secured him only agaiust military tribunals. But it 
will be as fatal a mistake for the American Government to 
seem to break an honourable understanding, as to do so, and no 
doubt there are thousands who will have supposed that General 
Lee in accepting the terms proffered him by General Grant, 
secured his own and his officers’ freedom on the faith of the 
Government at Washington. ‘To interpret all such honour- 
able understandings against themselves, will be the true policy 
for Mr. Johnson’s Cabinet. 

It is because we feel a jealousy for the American Govern- 
ment, because we hope to see a war begun on stainless prin- 
ciples, and prosecuted on noble principles, with fewer inci- 
dents of cruelty and rage on the part of the victors than 
any war in history can show, ended by a policy as much 
more generous than victors’ ordinary policy as their purpose 
has been purer than the purposes of ordinary victors,—it is 
because we hope to see a genuinely popular Government lead- 
ing the way in magnanimity and lenity, as it has already led the 





way in fortitude and courage,—that we entreat the American 
people to do all in their power to terminate this at once 
glorious and miserable conflict, with a policy so generous that 
it may be the admiration even of theirfoes. This has truly been 
called in one respect ‘a war to interpret the Constitution.” 
Let them interpret it with no weak or hesitating voice—no 
shrinking from needful severity—but still interpret it asa 
Constitution which shall not only ensure for ever freedom to 
the negro, but give, in the immediate present, as much freedom 
as can be bestowed without tempting to fresh acts of oppres- 
sion, to those who have been fighting for the cause of the 
oppressor, and fighting for it in vain. 





KINDLY TORYISM. 


h R. W. H. SMITH, the Conservative candidate for 
Westminster, has performed, and performed well, a 


very difficult task. He has contrived, while rejecting noisy 





If this be practically allowed what will | 





Toryism, the creed of the Carlton and Zhe Standard, to reflect 
that very great and influential body of English opinion which 
we may describe in the words quicsceut Loryism. There is 
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in almost every county and borough of England, perhaps 
there exists even in Westminster, a large body of voters who 
usually vote on the Conservative side, who have a strong 
repulsion from change, who dread constitutional innovation, 
and who are disposed to look to the past rather than to the 
future, but who nevertheless are not Tories in grain. Every 
now and then, convinced by a catastrophe or a leader, they 
sway heavily round to the Liberals, and, when they do, oppo- 
sition disappears. ‘They dislike reform proposals not so much 
because they are ‘‘ democratic,’”’ as because they think the old 
Constitution has worn very well, and like an old garment has 
got easy, and everybody under it seems very comfortable and con- 
tent. Ifit is clear to them that anybody is not so, then they are 
willing to abate the discomfort, are sometimes as keenly sympa- 
thetic to material hardship as they are indifferent to hardship of 
idea. They shrink from a reduction of the suffrage, but will 
re-organize the Civil Service, start at a fancy franchise, but 
are quite willing to revolutionize the Poor Law, shudder at 
a workman’s demand for a vote, but press into the lobby when 
asked to protect him from over-work. Naturally enough 
they are as Tories heretical on the subject of education. 
Your hard Tory, the man whose creed is of the intellect as 
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lightenment. So also with the condition of the poor. Jt wv 

the Reform party which carried the new Poor Law, and : 
saved the country from demoralization ; which has substituted 
Union for parochial rating, an’ so set the labourer free: which 
has carried lodging-house Acts, and Acts for hygiene and 
which, above all, has accepted the grand principle that the 
credit of the State may be usefully strained to increase the 
thrift of the poor. Nothing the Tories have done for a gene. 
ration will do so much in the end to raise the masses as the 
opening of State savings’ banks and the establishment of State 
insurance-offices, both measures devised and carried by the 
Minister whom of all statesmen the Tories regard with the 
most loathing respect. It is true the Tories have voted pretty 
readily for the Ten Hour and Factory Acts, but we have 
yet to learn how much class feeling and class dislike 
had to do with their votes; their opposition to the Union 
Chargeability Bill, and to all suggestions for the subjection of 
cottages to strict survey, suggest that they had a good deal, 
When in 1845 Sir Robert Peel proposed in the interest of the 
masses to take off that tax upon bread which now seems g9 
monstrous as to be almost incredible, the Tories repudiated 
him, accepted as their leader the most virulent of his op. 





well as of the feeling, has at heart a dislike of education,— 


ponents, and would have rejected his measures but for the 


doubts whether it does not equalize men too much, questions | enormous pressure applied outside. As to administrative re. 
whether really good people would not be as content with the | form both parties are equally innocent and equally guilty, 
culture of their station as with itsincome. The kindly Tory, | neither really opposing any reasonable measures, and neither 
on the other hand, dislikes and rather dreads ignorance,— | venturing often to take the initiative. It was, however, the 
feels about it as good clergymen’s wives do about dirt in a} Liberals who carried the introduction of competitive exami- 
cottage, as something unpleasant, which ought to be done | nations into the Civil Service, and so threw the bureaus 
away with not only for the sake of the cottager but of those finally open to the middle class, and the greatest reform in 
brought into contact with him. He would educate everybody, departmental management which we have recently seen—the 
and but for religious difficulties would not be disinclined to | reduction of dockyard accounts to a system, under which a 
make education compulsory,—indeed has actually done so in| Government yard may gain credit for the cheapness as well 


all villages dependent upon factories, that is, in half the 
villages of the North. In ecclesiastical matters the class is, 
on the whole, for the Church, but thinks a great deal too 
much fuss is made about trifling differences, and while it 
would on no account turn the Bishops out of the House of 
Lords, has an odd but very profound dislike to their making 
themselves very prominent in it. 

Mr. Smith reflects these opinions, which scarcely find expres- 
sion in the Press,—the Tory newspapers having been for years 
moreviolent than theirown leaders,—and reflects them very ac- 
curately. He knows, he says, of ‘‘ no great or serious grievance 
existing in England ”—one-fifth of the population the while, 
by Dr. Simon’s account, getting too little to eat—and likes 
power to be given ‘‘to the man who has something to lose.” 
He does not in politics wish for ‘ sudden or serious changes,” 
but still he thinks that * the system of administration requires 
reform.” ‘There are reforms in our streets which need to 
be effected ; there are reforms much needed in the dwellings 
of our poor; and if I were asked for an opinion, I would say 
that I would much rather the poor should be educated before 
they were admitted to the franchise than afterwards. In that 
direction I believe some very useful reforms may be effected ; 
but I know that the work will be a long and laborious one, 
and one which cannot be carried out with much éclaé for the 
reformer.’”’ In fact Mr. Smith is prepared, if he can, to assist 
in extinguishing ignorance and pauperism, which we take it 
would involve a very much greater innovation in this country 


as the construction of its ships—is due to Mr. Stansfeld, whom 
| the Tories expelled because he happened to number an 
| Ltalian Red among his friends. 

| Why, then, if the things which Mr. Smith professes to 
| want, and we doubt not really does want, are good, are we 
to seek for them in the men who will support Lord Derby? 
Because they will also resist the extension of the franchise? 
That is a good answer for a Tory, but it is a very bad one 
for a Liberal, and that is the point at which we wish to 
arrive. Mr. Smith’s speech is by far the most moderate one yet 
made on the Conservative side, yet when all is told his ereed 
is simply Liberalism minus a willingness to include working 
men in the Constitution, and minus also, we imagine, though 
he says nothing about it, any willingness to innovate on 
ecclesiastical discipline. Those, then, are the dividing lines 





| which separate the reasonable Liberal from the moderate 
| ‘Lory, and the Liberal elector who is inclined to vote for a 


candidate because he professes social objects like his own, must 
remember that he thereby helps to postpone the enfranchise- 
ment he regards as wise, and the religious freedom which he 
believes to be just. 








“TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE OLYMPIC. 
MHE revival of Twelfth Night at the Olympic, a revival of great 
spirit and admirable judgment except for one blot ridicu- 








than even the introduction of manhood suffrage. It is a lous enough to add to the laughter which the actors intend to 
kindly creed, it is held by large bodies of Englishmen, and it is | excite a second strain of interior laughter of which they are the 
worth while to consider for a moment whether the Tory party, | object, gives a curious measure of the comparative popularity of 
as a political party, can really claim credit for carrying out a | the Elizabethan and the modern comedy. While half the world 
policy such as this, a policy that is which, while refusing to | is crowding to see Mr. Sothern hit the finer differences between the 
meddle with the franchise, will support education, the social | hewest types of aristocratic folly,—to see him justify the indelible 
amelioration of the poor, and administrative reform. We | impression left on the indolent aristocratic idiot’s imagination by 
scarcely think so. As a matter of fact, all measures for | his fast aristocratic brother,—one of Shakespeare's most humorous 
giving assistance to national education have been carried not | comedies, and in all but one respect (though that is important) 
by wee re by their rivals. It was Lord John Russell who | ajmost perfectly rendered, is drawing the thinnest houses, —houses 
+ yr ‘hbi ve gone ge grant ‘| eg te og ee - which are scarcely numerically equal to the duty of answering to 
~ +1 P o rele ae | . . . 

eir Archbishop worked out, secular education in Ireland ; | 4,, happiest efforts of the actors and actresses, and giving that 
and it is by Tory votes that the conscience clause, with-|j...°: |: ea ig ‘ We 
: ‘ - discriminating applause which is half the life of a theatre. e 

out which education would cease to be national, is endan- | rs f : 
d pt ° | scarcely know whether Mr. Horace Wigan, who shows himself 
gered. That party is said to be ready even now to give Oe i le a al aetna Rein ars es 
the national system in Ireland if only it could thereby obtain | 200 DY 0S Achon ane’ genera’ management so meenly ave , 
Ultramontane support, and the more Conservative a Liberal different points of his cast of actors, has not got into his hea 
may be the more certain he is to talk of the ‘ extravagance” | °° qnene Caay Sat te igi’ ty Sages aru a oe 
of the very limited grant for education. No doubt many glaring and absurd blunder, in order to throw into relief the 
A - <9 eg | sins: iaued tak . r acting . ; ri 
Tories, as, for example, Sir John Pakington, are sound on | Power and precision of the other acting. One such blunder at 
the matter, but as a party it is the Liberals who have | least we have seen in each of the pieces he has produced since 
carried out the ideas Mr. Smith professes, who have forced his management commenced, but the blot in Twelfth Night is 
education on the half-reluctant upper class, and who have | the greatest and most comical of all. It is precisely the same 
twice defied necessary allies, the Catholics and the Noncon- | kind of absurdity of which a sculptor would be guilty who chose 
formists, rather than surrender their plans for popular en- | for his Apollo or his Venus a block of marble with such a flaw or 
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tain in it that the nose were necessary wanting or the eye 
hI wk. Whatever the beauty of the rest of the sculpture, nothing 
could make up for such an error as that; and so, with a cast 
otherwise al:nost faultless, in Twelfth Night, and a most happy 
artifice for representing the close resemblance of the twins 
Viola and Sebastian, the Countess Olivia, on whose incom- 
parable beauty whole plot turns, who inspires Sebastian 
with so sudden a passion, and whose unveiling of herself to Viola 
is one of the critical incidents in the play, is given to a very 
plain, middle-aged woman of fat, dumpy features, with a counten- 
ance and elocution the reverse of refined, whose love scenes with 
the supposed page become literally much more laughable than 
either the broad fooleries of the clown, the boisterous mirth 
of Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, the 
mischievous fun of Maria the Countess’s waiting maid, or 
even the pedantic self-love, the boundless credulity, and the 
extravagant vanity of the yellow-stockinged and cross-gartered 
Malvolio. The audience laughed outright when Olivia unveiled 
herself to the entreaties of Viola, whose flatteries throughout 
excited a suppressed giggle of amusement, so exquisitely ludicrous 

was the contrast between their poetical abandon of phrase and 
the dumpy reality for whom they were intended. ‘The only other 
flaw in the piece was the impersonation of the Duke by Mr. 
Coghlan, who should not attempt dignified parts. He is a good and 
yery easy actor in the light impertinent parts of modern comedy, 
but neither the cast of his features, nor the style of his acting fit 
him to represent social dignity and poetic fervour ;—this, however, 
is a comparatively very slight defect. With these exceptions we 
have never seen a comedy of Shakespeare’s so well acted as is 
Twelfth Night at the Olympic. Miss Kate Terry acts the 
part of both the twins Viola and Sebastian throughout the 
play till the last scene, when a separate figure is brought in 
to represent Sebastian in the meeting between the sister and 
brother, possibly a sister of Miss ‘Terry’s, who though some- 
what younger bears a strong resemblance to her, and speaks so 
little that the illusion is well sustained. Neither Viola nor Sebas- 
tian is a great part, or one to test the great powers of the actress, 
but both are performed with an ease, grace, and subdued humour 
which leave nothing to be desired, and with a clearly-marked 
distinction between the leaning and timid womanliness under- 
lying the superficial impertinence of the counterfeit page, and 
the frank, bold bearing of the manly boy for whom she is mistaken. 
Miss Terry acts Sebastian at least as well as Viola. The off-hand de- 
cisionof the lad has no swagger or exaggeration in it, and the genuine 
emotion, earnest without being unmanly, with which he speaks of 
his sister's supposed fate is finely contrasted with the more hope- 
ful and tender anxiety which the sister is represented as feeling 
for the fate of her brother. There is not a false touch in the im- 
personation of either part, and the ease and freedom of Miss 
Terry’s artistic manner increase with every new part in which she 
appears. Viola's persiflaye, especially when, in her page's disguise, 
she recommends her own well-studied flatteries as ‘* poctical ” 
to Olivia's attention, her under-current of contempt for the beauty 
of the Countess, contempt which in fact wins her, and its origin 
in jealousy, which the Countess of course does not recognize, but 
the audience does, are given with great subtlety, though with no 
appearance of finesse. Nor could the genuine woman’s fear with 
which she shrinks from Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s supposed valour, 
and her absolute horror of the cold steel when the swords are 
drawn, be better given. 

But we are accustomed to look for the most refined insight 
in combination with the strictest realism from Miss ‘Terry, 
and legitimate expectation, though fully satisfied, can hardly 
be surpassed by anything in these somewhat slight though 
finely-shaded parts. ‘The Malvolio of Mr. George Vincent is a 
surprise. No actor has made a greater advance within the last 
few months. The part could scarcely be better conceived or better 
executed than it is by Mr. Vincent. It is not perhaps a very 
difficult part to act. All genuine caricature is comparatively easy, 
and this is one of those great caricatures in which Shakes- 
peare’s broad and radiant humour laughed out its very heart. 
Still to combine the highest form of the pedantic dignity of cere- 
monious red tape with the one extravagance—a gross sin against eti- 
quette— most contemptible to it in its saner moods, and yet to which 
its artificially stimulated vanity renders it peculiarly liable, requires 
avery considerable amount of art and subtlety. The carking anxie- 
ties of rigid formalism spoke out in every line of Malvolio’s face ; 
even his egotism and exquisite vanity, instead of beaming out over 
it, only wrinkled it into deeper and more petty care. Nothing 
could be better than the very first scene, in which he introduces 
Viola to Olivia. ‘The genuine disgust he shows for the Fool's social 
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barely grown 


the contempt he expresses for the page because he is 
up,--the vanity which he throws into his cracked 
isian’s Voice as he issues the command, ‘+ Gentlewoman, my lady 
é all as well given as the official horror of the subsequent 
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lnivht revel, when coming down in his dressing-gown 
or the 


drunken ini 
he says to Sir Toby, ** Sir'Voby, [ will be round with you, 
} glorious conceit of the great culminating scene in which he ex- 
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hibits his yellow stockings and cross garters and his lackadaisical 
|smiles. Nor is the petty but furious spite of his resentment at 
| the trick played off upon him, less successfully given, From 
| first to last the * affectioned ass,” intoxicated as it were with 
excessive indulgence in his own white wand of office, and resent- 
ing with the fury of a menaced existence any slight to his official 
dignity, is kept in all his traits before the audience by Mr. Vin- 
cent’s admirable acting. 

Nor is Sir Toby Belch an inferior picce of acting. Mr. Soutar 
has in some respects a more difficult part to perform, because the 
mere ‘ jolly dog’ is neither so amusing nor so unique a character 
It could only be rendered interesting by abso- 
The overflow of 


as Malvolio. 
lute naturalness, and this Mr. Soutar attains. 
inebriety in every direction, the maudlin tenderness for Maria, the 
exquisite impatience to kick Malvolio, the glory in practical jokes, 
the delight in frightening cowards, are all done with so much spirit 
as to give the originality of Shakespeare to a very common-place 
character, by dint merely of expressing the wealth of detailed 
imagination which redeems Shakespeare’s commonest conceptions 
from the appearance of common-place. Sir Toby Belch is only a 
jovial drunkard, but then he is an individual, and not merely a 
type of the class; he talks like no other jovial drunkard. ‘There is 
the shrewdness of the man of the world even in his wine cups. 
His question ‘Dost thou think because thou art virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” defines the man; and 
Mr. Soutar even when most drunken and most completely 
beyond restraint, always looks the sagacious drunkard, and 
throws humour and sense into his drunkenness. Miss Foote 
acts the waiting-maid Maria with great vivacity and freedom. 
The profound admiration she feels for the cunning old bon vivant, 
and the evident motive at the bottom of all her policy—to get him 
to marry her if she can, is as well studied throughout, as her 
mischievous pleasure in advancing her chances in this way by the 
particular method of playing off a trick on Malvolio. Mr. Horace 
Wigan is almost too sensible for Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and one 
can scarcely believe he can be so easily tricked by Sir Toby Belch 
and Fabian, but as usual he acts with great though quiet humour. 
Finally the Fool is played with much force and impudence by Miss 
Farren. 

Yet, on the whole, how startling is the contrast between Shakes- 
peare’s comedy and the modern taste. The whole difference is 
implied in the very fact that in almost all his comedies he has a 
professional clown-or fool to do the broad, shrewd, intentional 
jokes, with which he contrasts the involuntary follies of unpro- 
fessional fools. In all his comedies you have comic situations 
drawn in large outline and with strong colowrs,—scenes that are 
definitely the comic scenes—intermingled with scenes of senti- 
ment and adventure. All popular modern comedy tends, on 
the contrary, to suppress mere situations, and to 
afford amusement principally by the lights and shades of 
character and circumstance. Even in Lord Dundreary there 
would be no fun but for the subtle combination, visible 
probably only to our own generation, of genuine aristocratic 
imperiousness of character and shrewdness of natural intellect 
with an indolence and languor so artificial and excessive that he 
cannot even take the trouble to recollect. Shakespeare’s comedy 
is to our own what the fun of Punch and Judy is to the fun of 
Mr. John Parry's imitations of ‘* Mrs. Roseleaf’s Evening Party ;” 
the one all broad hearty laughter, the other all nuwance—the 
subtlety of suggested contrasts. If we may judge by the too 
thin audiences which the (with one great exception) admirable 
rendering of Twelfth Night draws to the Olympic, Englishmen 
are beginning to lose the faculty of enjoying the rich, direct, over- 
flowing fun of Shakespeare’s broad comedy, and to delight only in 
the subtler and indirect humour which consists, like the changing 
colours of shot-silk, in glancing away the moment it is caught, 
into some wholly contrary phase or some suggestive contrast. 


comic 





THE POLITICS OF PHYSIC. 
/TPVUE doctors are worse electors even than the teetotallers. The 
latter force all candidates who desire their votes to 
pledge themselves to support the first reading of Mr. Lawson's 
Permissive Bill, but they do not ask them to think as Mr. Lawson 








does. They compel unlucky gentlemen like Sir Arthur Buller to 
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help in suppressing the sale of wine, but do not ask them to pro- 
fess a disgust for claret-cup in hot weather, or inquire whether 
they think iced hock a sinful or reasonable luxury, If the can- 
didate wiil only promise to stint his poor neighbours in their 
beer he may indulge himself in champagne to any extent he 
pleases, may even indulge the theory, which once had such high 
support, that ‘‘ wine maketh glad the heart of man.” ‘The doctors, 
more consistent, are not contented with that limited tyranny. 
Their candidates must not only obey orders, but think as they are 
told, not only avoid the encouragement of quackery, but cease to 
inquire whether any new scheme of medicine be quackery or 
science. In speculation physicians are apt to be a little material- 
istic, but in science they are all so many Calvins. ‘To ‘“ goto an 
orthodox doctor” is nothing ; mere works, which are filthy rags ; 
the faithful must also in the depths of their hearts believe in 
doctors. It is faith in the pharmacopeeia, not the swallowing of 
drugs, which saves the patient. Dr. Tweedie, of Westminster, is a 
Liberal, and as such became one of the Committee which is trying 
to secure the election of Captain Grosvenor, a Guardsman of ill- 
defined views, who happens to be related to the Marquis of that 
ilk. Election committees are not required to do anything, paid 
agents taking all trouble off their hands, and Dr. Tweedie, we 
doubt not, did nothing, with the highest professional suavity and 
decorum. One day, however, he was startled from the disagreeable 
labours of his profession and the pleasant idleness of a committee- 
man by a horrid whisper. ‘* A report,” to use his own words, 
was ‘ circulated among the members of the profession to which 
he had the honour to belong” that Captain Grosvenor ‘“ favoured 
or upheld the heresy of homceopathy.” A priest informed that 
his favourite penitent had been seen with a Bible in her hand, The 
Record told that a contributor understood Hegel and Fichte, a wife 
convinced that her husband had openly advocated bigamy, Mr. 
Potter assured that a joiner thought Unions great nuisances, 
would not have felt a deeper emotion of horror. Vote for a man 
who believed in globules! support a candidate who thought that 
like cured like! canvas for a Captain who, if he had eaten 
too much, might still despise black draught,—the thought 
was profanation. Dr. Tweedie felt as The Record feels when 
told that Mr. Mill has a chance, so shocked that he could almost 
have written to that malleus hereticorum, that flail of heretics, The 
Morning Advertiser, There was, however, still a possibility that 
the guilty one had been calumniated, that the profession, in spite 
of its omniscience in matters of personal gossip, might have done 
the Whig candidate an injury. So Dr. Tweedie wrote directly to 
Captain Grosvenor, not asking him anything inJeed, but inform- 
ing him of the report, and threatening that unless it were con- 
tradicted his own name would be withdrawn from his correspon- 
dent’s committee. Captain Grosvenor, although by no means an 
acute politician, and, as his speeches show, very much inclined to 
suit his opinions to his constituency, has still some sense of 
humour and some desire for independence. <A faint idea arose in 
his mind that if he had no right to call his soul his own, his 
stomach and intestines belonged somehow to himself, and in a 
letter only four lines long he informed Dr. Tweedie that when 
ill he was accustomed to apply to the doctor of his regiment, 
‘¢whom he had every reason to believe a most orthodox practi- 
tioner.”. What would Dr. Tweedie have more? ‘I confess,” 
says the penjtent, ‘‘ I attend mass, I am in all things submissive 
to my spiritual instructor. When I want advice, I go at once 
to a man with the Apostolical succession full in his veins, or 
wherever else the mystic influence resides.” An Inquisitor would 
have been content, but not so Dr. ''weedie. He does not want to 
know whether Captain Grosvenor goes to an orthodox practi- 
tioner or not. Of course he dves that for his own sake, or if he 


Anthropological Society to examine him strictly on his views as te 
the unity of species, and all who subscribe to the Geographical 
Society to send questions upon the comparative force of currents? 
I[as one elector a right to declare that he will not support a man 
who doubts the Ptolemaic astronomy, and another to accuse him of 
lying because when asked his theory upon waistcoats he replies 
that he trusts to Poole? Every one of those acts would be just as 
sensible as the course adopted by Dr. Tweedie and the meiical 
organ. There are professional bills coming on, says The Lancet 
but so there are bills affecting every trade and pursuit in West. 
minster. Is each one to dictate not only what the candidate is to 
do, but the abstract theory he is to hold, to demand, for example, 
that Captain Grosvenor, besides helping to pass the budget, 
shall sincerely and heartily believe the Treasury method of 
of book-keeping is superior to the mode perfected by M, 
Fould? It is hard enough to have to deal with religious 
tests, but for them there is this one feeble excuse. Those 
who uphold them usually think that religious belief is a test of 
character, that a Catholic cannot love freedom, or a Jew be fair 
to Christians, or an infidel keep faith with the public creditor, 
There is nothing of the kind to be said for the medical test, 
There would be, we acknowledge, if Captain Grosvenor were a 
homeeopathic doctor, for then all the orthodox would believe that 
he was consciously deceiving his patients, and might reasonably 
decline to support a man whom they suspected of cheating. But 
that argument does not apply to a man who has at the utmost 
simply formed an opinion—an opinion in which, as he says, he 
has so little confidence that the moment the test arrives he 
abandons it, and betakes himself to an ‘‘ orthodox practitioner.” 
But, continues The Lancet, the man who believes in homoeopathy 
must be a fool, a person incapable of weighing evidence or compre- 
hending natural laws, and why are doctors to vote for such a 
man? Simply because a man may be a very good politician and 
yet wholly incapable of sound judgment upon subjects beyond his 
range of thought and knowledge. We have all, laid away in our 
minds, a series of beliefs or rather impressions upon subjects we 
know very little about, many of which are very silly, but the 
existence of which indicates no defect of judgment. A man may 
be an excellent member of Parliament and yet be a bad physician, 
just as Dr. Tweedie may be an excellent physician and entertain 
the silliest views on the duties of an elector. 

The doctors in fact, like the teetotallers, the electors of Bodmin, 
and the clergy, are trying to impose one more test. The clergy 
will not have Mr. Gladstone unless he will vote for Church-rates, 
the teetotallers demand that a politician however perfectly quali- 
fied shall anathematize the sale of beer, the electors of Bodmin 
insist that their member shall believe the borough a proper place 
for a cathedral, and the doctors demand that he shall be sound in 
the faith as it is in the medical council. In the dearth of real 
subjects of controversy it was to be expected that crotchets would 
become very prominent, that the persecuting instinct would invent 
new tortures, and that fools generally would contrive to individualize 
their folly. But we confess we did not expect that a sceptical profes- 
sion would invent a new test, that a body of thoughtful men would 
help to destroy Parliamentary independence, that a class filled 
with hard-headed men of the world, familiar with the mind iv all 
its phases, would pronounce a politician incompetent because he 
entertained a passive impression in favour of a doubtful theory as 
to the virtues of nothing carefully administered. 





THE HAYS OF YESTER. 
W E now proceed to give some account of the Ilays of YEsTER, 
| the family at the head of which stands the present Marquis of 





does not, a good fit of illness will soon be his appropriate punish- 
ment. He wants to know what his candidate thinks, whether in 
the depths of his conscience there may not be a lingering doubt | 
of the infallibility of the pharmacopoeia, some faint scintilla of | 
a belief that a globule with nothing in it may be as efficacious as 
a bread pill. So Dr. Tweedie, with the scant courtesy of a priest 
in a passion, tells Captain Grosvenor his answer is ‘“ equivocal,” 
walks out of the committee-room shaking the possibly homceopathic 
dust from the medical feet, and sends the record of his own zeal ; 


in the cause of tyranny to The Lancet, That journal supports him, 


| 


and calls upon the whole profession to refuse their votes until 


Captain Grosvenor has explained himself, 
Where is this kind of thing to stop? Are all the bootmakers 
in Westminster to ask Captain Grosvenor whether he believes in 
the heresy of panniscorium, or the tailors to investigate his theory 
on the propriety of going naked, or the hosiers to demand a letter | 
denouncing the heresy of paper collars? . Are the members of the | 


Tweeddale. ‘The genealogy of these Hays, however, is involved 
in even greater doubt and obscurity than that of the Hays of 
Erroll. We have mentioned that the ordinary peerage books 
assign them as a founder a Ropert ve Haya, whom they identify 
with the second son of William de Haya, the King’s Butler 
to Malcolm IV. and William the Lion. From him they deduce a 
regular succession from father to son for four generations—Sir 
William, Sir John, Sir William, and Sir Gilbert, the last-named 
living in the days of Edward I. aud the Bruce. On the other 
hand, Father Richard Augustin Hay, Prior of St. Pieremont, a 
member of the family who lived at the close of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, compiled a ‘‘ Genealogie 


of the Hayes of ‘I'weeddale,” which is wholly at variance with the 


foregoing in several places, and particularly in the names covering 
the period down to Sir Gilbert. He begins with rejecting 8 
‘‘certainly fabulous in all its circumstances” the story we have 
already told concerning the ploughman who founded the Hay 
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the true name of which he asserts to be De la Haye or La 
considers a Norman origin of the family as much more 
probable. He proceeds to notice several members of the Norman 
Hayes mentioned both in Norman and English records, and 
infers that the Hays came from England into Scotland ‘“ about 
the times of Maleolm IV. or King William, who resorted 
frequently into England upon the accompt of private and 
publick affairs, and possessed there the county of Hunting- 
ton,” and he adds, “ that he has observed by many old charters 
which he has perused that the most part of our [the Scottish] 
ancient families have their rise and beginning under those Kings, 
and are found donators or witnesses to the monasteries of England 
alittle before the reign of these two Kings, which proves invincibly 
that such surnames in Scotland as have settled in succeeding ages 
were originally established in England, and from thence brought 
to Scotland.” Father Hay (who writes with a considerable sense 
of humour) then goes on to relate how ‘‘a worthy friend of his, 
named Master Joachim Frederick Van Bassen, who made use of 
of a MS. history of Bishop Tallach’s, of which there is a copy in 
the house of Rossandall, in Norway, sent there by Mr. Gilbert 
Mowat, Secretarie to Midleton, in compiling his genealogies, fol- 
lows two idle authors in compiling the pedigree of the House of 
Tweeddale, and tells us that the country gentleman who recovered 
the battle of Loncarty against the Danes was one of the Hept- 
archy, whom he alleges to have been banished into Scotland—with- 
out any probability. His name, he writes, was Thomas. [His eldest 
son, named Siebald, was the progenitor of the family of Erroll. Of 
the second son, named Achaius, is descended the House of Yester of 
Tweeddale.” ‘The Father then gives the three next generations in his 
“worthy friend's” genealogy as Kenneth (who married a daughter 
of the Macduff who killed Macbeth); Kenneth IL, killed at 
Alnwick in 1094, two of whose sons were friars in Dunbar, and 
two daughters nuns in Hadington ; and Malcolm, the last of whom 
married Havicia, daughter and heretrix to John de Mandeville, in 
Normandie, whose son John succeeded his mother, and married 
Jacqueline, daughter to Hieronymus de Ferrier. The second son was 
Thomas, who succeeded his father in Scotland. Malcolm had also 
by this marriage Rothesia, a nun in the Beck in Normandie. ‘* This 
genealogie,” Father Hays drily remarks, ‘‘ hitherto is deficient, 
insomuch as there were no nuns in the Beck, which is a monastery 
of men ; that the nunnery of Hadington, which owes it beginning 
to Ada, Countess of Northumberland, was not as yet established ; 
and as for the friars, there were none at that time, not only in 
Dunbar, but in the world. Upon which accompt, whilst I was 
examining this genealogie, I made the two friars, two canons or 
euldees of Saint Andrew's, being then merrily disposed. How- 
ever,” he continues, ‘‘ Van Bassan gives to Malcolm for successor 
Sir THoMAs DE LA Haye, who marries Montfiguett, or corruptly 
Moffet, heretrix of Locuarwart, and was called of ‘ Lochar- 
wart,’ and is so designated in a charter of Gurday’s Land of 
Barott from Robert Gilford. In this charter, which is dated 1150, 
this Thomas is styled ‘nobilis vir Thomas Haius de Locharward.’ 
Of this marriage he had Sir William, who succeeded him. Sir 
William de la Haye of Locharward is witness to a charter of 
King William of the lands of Tillin to William, son to Hugh 
Giffard. He married Armagarde, daughter to Sir William 
Giffard, Chamberlain of Scotland, by whom he had William,” 
and seven other sons, which latter all went to the Holy Wars 
with David, Earl of Huntingdon (the hero of Scott’s novel of The 
Talisman), and were there all killed except one, who became a 
friar in Dunbar. ‘Sir William lived till about 1190.” His son 
and‘successor, ‘* Sir William de la Haye,” is witness to a charter 
of King William, and was a hostage for fulfilling the articles with 
Hugh Giffard and others when King William was set at liberty. 
“He married Margaret Drummond, daughter to Malcolm, Senes- 
chal of Lennox,” ancestor of the Perth family, by whom he had, 
according to Father Hay’s genealogy, a son, Sir Patrick, who suc- 
ceeded him, and was succeeded in his turn by a son, Sir Patrick, 
concerning both of whom some details are given, but no 
charter authority to connect definitely either of them or their 
immediate predecessor, the second Sir William, with Locharward. 
At any rate a Sir Hugh,” who succeeds the second Sir Patrick 
in Father Hay’s genealogy, seems to be certainly the same person 
with Hugh de la Hay, the companion of Bruce, who was the 
youngest son of Nicholaus de Haya, of the Erroll line. This 
Prepares us for the first appearance at this point of definite 
charter authority for the pedigree given in the peerage books. 
This starts with a Robert de Haya, who witnesses a charter in 
1204, but whose connection with Locharward does not seem to 
rest on charter authority. He is represented as being the second 
son of Sir William de Haya, Butler to Kings Malcolm IV, and 


family, 
Haya, and 





‘ 


William the Lion, the ancestor of the Hays of Erroll. Whether 
this Sir William is identical with the first Sir William of Lochar- 
ward in Father Hay’s genealogy, must remain as doubtful as the 
connection of this Robert with the Locharward line. If Robert 
was the chief of the Hays of Locharward, then the second Sir 
William in Father Hay’s pedigree must be omitted, unless we 
identify him with another Sir William de Haya, who succeeds 
Robert in the peerage pedigree of the House of Yester, and is 
certainly one of the main line of that family. This last Sir 
William witnessed a charter of Alexander IT. in 1240 as William 
de Haya, “ Miles.” Sir John de Haya, who witnessed a charter 
in July, 1238, is described as the son of Sir William, and as Lord 
of Locharward. The peerages say that he married Margaret, 
coheiress of Robert de Lyne, and acquired with her the lands 
of Locharworth or Locharward, in the county of Edinburgh. 
But we have seen that there was a Sir Thomas de la Haye 
at Locharward as early as 1150. The difficulty is not re- 
moved when we find in a charter executed somewhere be- 
tween the years 1272 and 1295 another Sir William, Lord of 
Locharward, son of Sir John de Haya, Lord of Locharworth, con- 
firming to the monks of Newbattle the pietary of Locharworth, 
which Robert de Lindesay, son of David, formerly Lord of 
Locharworth, and his own father, gave them. How it is that we 
find Locharward belonging first to the Hays, then to the Lind- 
says, with some right over-it in the Hays, and then again wholly 
in the Hays, must be left to conjecture, as must also the questions 
at what time and through what heiress the Hay family first 
acquired it. The last Sir William we have mentioned witnessed a 
charter of the Earl of Mar to Sir Nichol as Hay of Erroll about the 
year 1290. He appeared in the Parliament at Brigham, March 
12, 1290, when the marriage between Prince Edward and Princess 
Margaret was proposed, was one of the witnesses on behalf of 
Bruce in 1292, swore fealty to Edward I. on the 17th of July in 
that year, and after acting with the patriots made his submission 
again to that King in 1297. With his son, Sir Gilbert de Haya of 
Locharworth, we harmonize at length the two pedigrees, and may 
now give the following as the result of their comparison :— 


. Sir Thomas de Haya, or De la Haye, of Locharward, in 1150. 





| 
. Sir William (Query, the King’s Butler ?) 
— | 
- [Sir William, or 7 *] | or were these Sir Williams 
. Sir William. Mention! ° 
| 


5. Sir John, 

6. Sir William. | 
| 

7. Sir Gilbert. 


Sir Gilbert de Haya of Locharworth swore fealty to Edward 
I. on the 12th of July, 1296. But he afterwards joined Robert 
Bruce, and was with him when he fled to the Highlands after 
his defeat by Comyn, Earl of Buchan, Bruce’s only other com- 
panion being Malcolm, Earl of Lennox. In 1310 we find the 
following curious covenant: — ‘The Lord Niel Cambell of 
Lochow, the Lord Alexander Seton¥of the same, and the Lord 
Gilbert de la Haya of Locharworth, Knights, touching the Holy 
Gospels on the altar, promise that they will defend the King 
against all men, English, French, and Scots.” Sir Gilbert married 
Mary, one of the daughters and coheiresses of Sir Simon Fraser, of 
Oliver Castle, executed by Edward L. in 1306, and with her ob- 
tained a considerable estate inthe county of Peebles, and quartered 
the arms of Fraser with his own. He had charters from King 
Robert Bruce of the lands of Aunchinfichlach and Achenns, 
the forest of Doune, and the lands of Awe in Boyne, with many 
others, besides a charter from William de Montealto of Kin- 
blankmonth of the lands of Brechine. His son, Sir Thomas de 
Haya of Locharworth, had a charter in the same reign of the 
third part of the lands of Lutheris, which the Earl of Buchan 
gave to Robert Cumyng. His son, Sir William de Haya of 
Locharworth, was made prisoner at the battle of Neville’s Cross, 
October 17, 1346, was one of the Commissioners to treat for the 
ransom of King David in 1354, and had a son, Sir Thomas de 
Haya, who was also a hostage named in the treaty in that year, 
and was actually one of the hostages when the treaty for the 
King’s release was concluded, October 3, 1357, his father being 
then still alive. Ina charter of 1360 the Earl of Ross, who calls 
him his cousin, being sisters’ children, infeoffs him in the lands of 
Kinearachy in Buchan. He was still in the custody of the 
Sheriff of Northumberland in June, 1363, but obtained leave 
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lward III. to May 16, 1569. He had 400 


3 his share of the £0,000 franes sent by t 


from 1 go to Rome, 
francs : 
in 1385 to be distributed among the principal 
and gentlemen. Ie married Christian, sister of Cardinal Walter 
Wardiaw, Bishop of Glasgow, and his son by her, Sir William 
IIay of Locharworth, had the office of Sheriff of Peebles, and 
was one of the Commissioners appointed to treat with the English, 
April 27, 1409. Hfe was a Commissioner for the same purpose, 
April 21, 1410, May 23 and September 24, 1411, and April 7, 
1413. He married first iden a, eldest of the four daughters 
and coheireses of Huau Grrrorp of Yesrer, in Haddingtonshire, 
with whom he obtained that barony, and added the arms of 
Gifford to his own. He founded in 1120 the Collegiate Church 
of Yester for a provost, six prebendaries, and two singing boys, 
and died soon afterwards. He married, secondly, Alicia, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hay of Erroll, his daughter Alicia (by 
his first marriage) marrying Gilbert, heir appareut of Sir William 
Hay of Erroll, and grandson of Sir Thomas Hay, by whom she 
became mother of the first Earl of Erroll. Edmund de Haya of 
Tallow, son of Sir William Hay of Locharworth by the second 
marrizge, was ancestor to one of the murderers of Darnley, John 
Hay of Tallow, and to the Hays of Cocklaw (one of whom was a 
Lord of Session in 1806 as Lord Newton), and several other branches 
of the Hays. Sir William Hay, the eldest son by the first marriage, 
died before his father, and the next}son, Sir Thomas Hay, of Yester, 
succeeded and was served heir to his father in the lands of Eccer- 
muir in 1422. He was one of the hostages for the ransom of 
James I. in 1423, when his annual revenue was estimated at 600 


Seottish noblemen 


marks. He had a safe-conduct to mect that King at Dunbar 
on the 13th of December in that year, was one of those thrown 


into prison by James in 1424 as partizans of the House of 
Albany, and was one of the substitute-hostages for the same King, 
July 16, 1425. He was released on the 20th of June, 1432, and 
died the same year without issue,‘being succeeded by his brother, 
Sir David Hay of Yester, who had a charter of Yester, Morecham, 
Duncanlaw, and Giffordgate, inexchange for the barony of Feyling, 
in Forfarshire, from Robert Boyd of Kilmarnock, January 10, 1452. 
Ife augmented the revenues of the Collegiate Church of Yester, 
and lost (October 13, 1466) a suit with his nephew, Sir Wil- 
liam Hay of Tallow, respecting the occupation of the lands of 
Moreham, called Boydis, Quarter, and Limplun, against which 
decision his son John protested. He occurs in the records of Parlia- 
ment in December, 1475, as “Sir David ye Hay of Yester.” He 
married Lady Mary Douglas, daughter of George, first Earl of 
Angus by the Princess Mary Stuart, and was succeeded by his 
son by her, John Hay of Yester, who on the 12th of July, 1470, 
had a charter of the barony of Oliver Castle, in Peeblesshire, on 
the resignation of Robert, Lord Fleming, in exchange with his 
father for his lands in the barony of Biggen. He was created 
a peer by investiture in Parliament, January 29, 1488, as 
Lord Hay of Yester, and died in 1509. His first wife was 
a daughter of John, Lord Lindsay, of Byres; his second was 
Elizabeth, daughter and at length sole heiress of George Cun- 
ningham, son of Sir William Cunningham of Belton. He was 
succeeded by his son by the first marriage, John, second Lord 
Hay of Yester, who had a charter on the 2nd of February, 1512, of 
Oliver Castle and Glenrush in Peeblesshire, and Todrig in Selkirk- 
shire, and another on the 10th of November in the same year of 
half of the barony of Yester and the whole of Duncanlaw. He fell at 
Flodden, September 9; 1513. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, John, third Lord Hay of Yester, who on the 7th of October, 
1509, had a charter of the lands of Hoprew in Peeblesshire. On the 
4th of July, 1516, he signed the letter to Henry VIL. refusing 
to remove the Duke of Albany from the guardianship of King 
James V. He died in 1543, having married, first a sister of 
Archibald, sixth Earl of Angus, and secondly, the sole heiress of 
Dickson of Smiffield, in Peeblesshire, whose son John, succeeding to 
his father’s property, is the ancestor of the present Sir Adam Hay, 
Baronet, of Haystoun, Peeblesshire. The Hays of Yester were so 
fortunate in acquiring property by marriage, that a son of the 
first Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord Charles Hay, made the follow- 
ing lines on this peculiar luck :— 
“ Aulam alii jactent; felix Domus Yestria nube; 
Nam qua sors aliis dat Venus alma tibi.” 

John, Lord Yester’s son by his first marriage, succeeded him as 
fourth Lord Hay of Yester. In 1530 he had lost the sheriffship, 
which the King gave to the Lord Fleming, his brother John of 
Smiflield having let a thief escape out of prison; but appealing 
from the King’s sentence to the Council, he was restored to the 
office in 1543. He had a charter on the 18th of October, 1533, of 


he King of France 


| Yester. 





the lands of Lyne and Wester Hloprew, in Peeb! esshire, w, ‘ 
taken prisoner by the English at the battle of Pinkie, Septembe 
10, 1547, and remained a prisoner in the Tower of Lon lon tin 
Ilis elfigy , tog ‘ther with his sons, knee ling 
before a crucifix, was to be seen in 1648 in — burial- -place af 
He died in 1557, and was succeeded as fifth Lord by his 
son William. He was one of the nobility pees at Stirling 
on the 15th of May, 1565, to whom Mary announced her intends . 
marriage with Darnley, in which they were all obliged to appear 
to acquiesce unanimously. He joined Mary and Bothwell at 
Dunbar after the murder of Darnley in 1567, and was in her 
army when the capitulation at Carberry Hill took place. He wag 
again one of the earliest to join the Queen’s standard after her 
escape from Lochleven in 1568, and is mentioned as one of her 
adherents in the year 1570. We died in August, 1576, and was 
succeeded in his principal property in the counties of Edinburgh, 
Haddington, and Peebles, by his eldest son, William, sixth Lont 
Hay of Yester, who was one of the Ruthven Lords, as they were 
called, who seized and forcibly detained King James VI. in Ruthyen 
Castle in 1582. When the King recovered his power the next year 
Lord Yester was obliged to fly to the Low Countries, where he re- 
mained till 1585, when all the exiles were pardoned, and he wag 
subsequently appointed a Privy Councillor. Ie had the epithet 
of ‘* Wood-Sword,” why we are not told. 


peace was concluded. 








THE GREAT TRIAL.—GENERALS GRANT AND 
SHERMAN, 
[From our SpEecIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 2, 1865. 

I nAve preferred to leave comment upon the revelations of the 
trial of the Washington assassins to the editors of The Spectator, 
should they desire to make it. But as the end seems to be very 
near, I will tell you of theconclusions which have been drawn from 
it by most of the people whom I meet,—conclusions which are 
also my own. We regard it as shown beyond a doubt that the 
affair was no mere independent attempt of a few reckless fellows, 
but the result of a long-pondered, deeply-laid, widely-spread con- 
spiracy,—that the men engaged in it were employed and furnished 
with money by the so-called Confederate Government,—that 
these men were expected to throw the Government at Washington 
into confusion, at first by carrying off President Lincoln and 
some of his Cabinet as prisoners, a project which itself certainly 
involved their death if they resisted,—that this plan was subse- 
quently changed by the immediate managers of it for the plot to 
assassinate instead of taking prisoner, and that the change, though 
not avowed, or perhaps spoken of in terms, was known to some of 
the insurgent leaders. We see no reason to doubt the very explicit 
evidence of a man who swore that on the steps of his house in 
Charlotte, Jefferson Davis said, on hearing of the assassination, “If, 
it were done, it were better it were well done ;” and that the next 
day in the House, when Mr. Breckenridge deplored the event as 
unfortunate for the South, Mr. Davis replied, ‘* Well, General, I 
don’t know ; if it were to be done at all it were better it were well 
done ; and if the same were done to Andy Johnson, the beast, and 
to Secretary Stanton, the job would then be complete.” We 
believe that although the evidence yet produced would not con- 
vict Mr. Davis in a court of law as an accessory before the fact, 
he is morally responsible for Mr. Lincoln’s murder, which he could 
have prevented. 

Before such interest as any of the readers of The Spectator may 
feel in General Grant has begun to fade, let me refer once more to 
his personal traits of character. When he won his first successes 
at Fort Donelson and Pittsburg Landing, he was commonly thought 
to be only a fighting general, a man who succeeded by main 
strength, audacity, and readiness. Even of late few people have 
looked upon him, I believe, as an accomplished military man,— 
such, for instance, as General M’Clellan is without a doubt. But 
Professor Mahan, of the West Point Military Academy, has re- 
cently written a letter in which he says that Grant, when there 
as his pupil, gained a high position in his scientific studies, and 
became what is called at West Point “a first-section man” in 
mathematics, natural and experimental philosophy and engineer- 
ing—that is, one belonging to that portion of the head of a class 
who master all the most abstruse parts of their studies. What 
high praise this is may be gathered from the fact that at West 
Point those who compose the lowest third in grade at the end of the 
first year, the grade being determined both by drill, or the school of 
the soldier, and by studies proper, are remorselessly sent home, with- 
out other disgrace than that of not being physically and mentally 
up to the standard of United States cadets. Professor Mahag 
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rs that Grant was as chary of his words in his boyhood as he is 
now in his manhood. Sherman, on the contrary, although show- 
ing a like capacity for scientific studies, was talkative and full of 
nks. Astory which has recently been told of General Grant 
by one who knows its truth is very characteristic of the man, 
Soon after the victory of Chattanooga he was sitting at head- 
quarters, with his feet stretched comfortably out to the fire, puffing 
his eternal cigar, and ruminating silently as he gazed into the 

smoke-curls. General Meigs, the Quartermaster-General, who by 
the way, has not made a failure in the whole war, sat near him ; 
while General W. F. Smith, nicknamed at West Point “ Baldy,’ 
paced thoughtfully up and down the floor. Meigs broke the 
silence by asking, ‘* What are you thinking about, Baldy?” 
Smith continued his walk without reply, Meigs turned to 
Grant, and said, ‘* Baldy is studying strategy.” Grant took 
his cigar from his lips, and said gravely, ‘I don’t believe 
in strategy "—his companions turned their heads in surprise 
—‘“in the popular acceptation of the term. I use it to get 
up just as close to the enemy as I can with as little loss as possible.” 
“And what then?” ‘* Why then, up, Guards, and at ’em !” said 
Grant, with unaccustomed vivacity, and immediately relapsed into 
silence. But although not a West Point man, I venture to say 
that getting close to the enemy with as little loss as possible is a 
good part at least of strategy. Another story in which Sherman 
appears shows the nature of both the men. It was on occasion of 
the last movement upon Vicksburg. (reneral Sherman appeared 
in General Grant’s tent and said, ‘* General, I hold myself as a 
subordinate officer, bound to carry out to the best of my ability the 
orders of my superior, even on an expedition which I totally dis- 
approve, and I shall do so now. But as a military man [ feel 
bound to protest-against the present movement, and,” drawing a 
paper from his pocket, “I think that I have a right to demand 
that you shall forward this, my solemn, written protest, to the 
War Department.” ‘‘ Very well, General,” said Grant, taking up 
the paper, “ at the proper time I will forward it.” The movement 
went on, with what consequences you know ; and some weeks after 
this interview Grant and Sherman were lying together on the grass 
before Vicksburg, the surrender of which was daily expected, when 
anaid-de-campcame up and asked Grant for a certain paper. He took 
a handful from his breast-pocket and selected the one required, 
and then taking out another he handed it to Sherman, saying, 
“By the way, General, here’s a paper in which you are in- 
terested. Shall I forward it to Washington?” Sherman took 
the paper somewhat nervously, but a glance at it re-assured him. 
He tore his solemn protest to pieces, and the subject was never 
mentioned by Grant afterwards. 

It is not for the purpose either of self-justification or contro- 
versy that I notice an editorial criticism on my letter in the 
number of The Spectator of May 20, which arrived yesterday. 
It is there remarked upon my saying that, although we have a 
vast number of small landed proprietors who till their own ground, 
we have no peasantry, that this word ‘“ peasantry” ‘is the only 
English word you have ever known your correspondent misuse.” 
I fear that my father and my grandfather, who taught me the 
English that I use, would not give ine such a certificate. I know 
they never did while they were alive. And so I accept the com- 
pliment, not as paid to me, but to my countrymen ; for as far as 
idiom and meaning of words are concerned these letters, I pre- 
sume to think, may be accepted as fair examples of the manner 
in which most educated Yankees us2 their mother tongue. But it 
is further remarked that in England a peasant is what my 
statement implies that he is not, a small landed proprietor 
who tills his own ground, and that the word your corres- 
pondent is thinking of is “labourer.” It becomes the native 
of one place to be very diffident in even seeming to ques- 
tion the evidence of a thoughtful and observant native of 
another as to usage in the latter; yet I shall venture the 
opinion that British and American usage of this word are not 
quite so different as my critic seems to suppose. If “ peasant ” 
means nothing more in England than a small landholder who tills 
his own ground, of course Iam wrong. But if I have read our 
literature aright, the word for two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred years has conveyed another idea, expressed something 
more. ‘The first British dictionary of the English language upon 
which I lay my hand—Nuttall’s—defines peasant as “a rustic 
labourer, a hind,” thus embodying the very word ‘ labourer,” 
which I was said to have in mind. All others to which I refer 
conform essentially to this definition, and all give the synonymic 
definition ‘‘ hind,”—=servant, famulus. Now we do not here, as I 
have seen it said we do, use “ peasant” for ‘‘serving-man.” Far 
from it. But we do think of a peasantry as that class of rustic 





labourers or humble husbandmen which furnishes the household 
servant, yamulus. Whether we are right in connecting this idea 
with the word I shall leave others to decide. Nor should 
I have brought a verbal discussion into these letters, save 
for the opportunity thus afforded me of saying that it is this 
trait, this position of the peasant, which causes us to regard 
the word ‘ peasantry” as altogether inapplicable to any of our 
rural population, however humble their condition. For however 
humble that condition may be, you could no more obtain a hind, a 
Jamulus, from among them than you could from the House of 
Lords.* Go into the remotest and poorest of our rural districts, 
and find a man living in a log hut, who labours from rise to set of 
sur that he may fare coarsely and sleep hardly, and who does not see 
100 dols. in the course of a year, and offer him 1,000/. a year to 
be head groom or butler to a duke, and see what would be his 
answer. Ie would either laugh you quietly to scorn or resent 
your offer as an insult. Do not suppose that this would be because 
of a rude philosophy or humble content, which leads him to prefer 
hard fare and independence to comparative ease and wealth. The 
same man will sacrifice his personal independence, and if need be 
enter the service of the Government, of a public institution, or a 
corporation for a few hundred dollars a year. What he would 
resent in your proposition would be the supposition that he could 
adopt a position of personal servitude, that he could be induced 
by money to have any intercourse with another man except on the 
footing of absolute personal equality. He will not thrust himself 
into the society of the cultivated and wealthy people around him 
He knows well enough that he would be out of place there, and 
that the most democratic of all rights is a man’s right to choose 
his companions with reason or without. But if these people do 
have intercourse with him, if they do meet him at all, whether it 
be in public places or in their houses, it must be on a footing of 
perfect equality. Europeans who know anything about this 
country know that Yankee women, not to say men, are never 
found in our houses as servants. Our cooks, housemaids, waiters, 
coachmen, and grooms all come from Europe, or are negroes. The 
children, born and bred in this country, of Irish and German 
parents are often house-servants, but I have never known an 
instance of a house-servant of English blood born here. Even 
when the parents were servants here or in England, their children, 
who have grown up here, would not take that position except per- 
haps in the direst necessity. Now the reason of this recoil among 
Yankees is not the nature of the work which house-servants are 
called upon to do. They do that often willingly and for wages. 
‘There are many respectable restaurants in this city in which the 
waiter-girls are all Yankees, and on a steamer on Lake Champ- 
lain I noticed some months ago that all the men waiters were 
Yankees, and very obliging and attentive they were. A Yankee 
will drive a stage coach, but for all Dives’ wealth he will not be 
Dives’ coachman. It is the personal relation, not the nature of 
the work, at which he revolts. The waiter-girls in the restaurant 
feel that they are doing business, that they are in the position of 
saleswomen, and they talk, somewhat puzzlingly it must be ad- 
mitted, of going ‘‘ to the store,” meaning to the restaurant. ‘They 
fecl that there they meet as equals the people whom they serve, 
whereas if they performed the same duties in a household, except 
for their own family, in their own eyes they would be @egraded. 
It is because this feeling forms no element of our idea of a pea- 
sant that we think that the word “ peasantry” conveys an altogether 
erroneous notion of any class or condition of men which has a 
place in our system of society. The feeling may not be a sensible 
one, but it exists. It is in fact the key-note of our social scale. 
The distinction which it draws between the people called peasants 
in Europe and any of our people we regard not as accidental, but 
as essential, radical. ‘The fact that peasant —paysan —paganus— 
meant originally a rustic person of low condition, many of us 
have learned, but we do not think that that touches the point, 
that now and for two or three centuries the word has, if we un- 
derstand its usage in literature and in common conversation, 
meant in Europe a sort of man that is not produced in this 


country. A YANKEE. 








TILE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S ON MR. MILL'S ITERESY. 
To rue Eprror or THE “ Srecraror.” 

June 12, 1865. 
Sir,—I very seldom hear anything of the sayings and doings of 
The Record, except when they happen to attract the notice of some 
of its contemporaries, and it is only through your recent article 





* Tue use of the term in England, of late years at least, has been determined by its 
application to the class of ** peasant proprietors” in Norway, Belgium, Switzerlind, 
and Tuscany, with which Mr. J. S. Mill's great book has made the world so familiar, 





To none of these will our correspondent’s notion of it have any correct application. 
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that I have become acquainted with its attack on Mr. Mill, and 
several distinguished persons who have done honour to him and 
to themselves by their political support. I have nothing to add 
to your exposure of The Record’s argument, but I entirely acquit 
it of intentional misrepresentation. I believe it to be an honest 
exhibition of intellectual and moral incapacity, as worthy of The 
Record and its satellite as it would have been impossible for any 
journal which had the smallest title to respect as a guide of reli- 
gious opinion. Perhaps it might have been safely predicted that, 
if there was a passage in Mr. Mill's work which The Record would 
select for condemnation and would denounce as ‘“ Satanic,” it 
would be that which breathes the purest spirit of Christian 
morality. I do not envy the mau who could read it without being 
thrilled by a sense of the ethical sublime. But yet I must say 
that it is apparently open to objection on a different, indeed an 
entirely opposite, ground. It sounds as if Mr. Mill laid claim to 
a degree of heroic virtue hitherto without example, unless.as a 
pure idea,—as if he believed himself capable of making a sacrifice 
to duty in comparison with which the agonies of all the martyrs 
who have ever suffered for truth and justice concentrated in a 
single victim would be as nothing,—nay, as if such a sacrifice 
would cost him little effort. [am persuaded that Mr. Mill did 
not really mean to lift himself so far above not only the common 
level of humanity, but the highest examples of moral greatness and 
Christian fortitude. I believe that if he had been conscious of 
such almost superhuman strength of will—which he could not be 
until it was put to the test—he would have shrunk from the seem- 
ing arrogance of asserting it for himself, and that in fact he never 
thought of doing so. I understand the declaration “’To hell 1 
will go” simply as an emphatic form of expression for that which 
he knows would be his duty in the case supposed. It probably 
never occurred to him to imagine that it could be interpreted 
otherwise, still less that it might expose him to the charge of 
atheism. He may well be indifferent to any damage which it is 
in the power of The Record to inflict on him, and it would have 
been vain to take precautions against its faculty of misconception ; 
but for the sake of readers of a different class, it might have been 
better if, while he laid down the principle of virtuous conduct, he 
had qualified the announcement of his stoical resolve by some ac- 
knowledgment of his share in our common infirmity.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, C. Sr. Dayip’'s, 


MR. MAURICE ON 'THE SATANIC SCHOOL. 
To Tne Eprror oF THE * Spectator.” 
Str,—As one of those who has been accused of expressing 
sympathy with a ‘*Satanic candidate,” I wish, first, to thank you 
for your able and manly defence of us; and, secondly, to say that 
I cannot avail myself of it, if you meant that I did not as a clergy- 
man, «as a theologian, wish for Mr. Mill’s success, but on some 
other ground. TI cannot separate myself into two different beings. 
If I did not wish to havea man in Parliament who I believe in my 
conscience would contribute more wisdom to its debates than almost 
any other man, I should be a traitor to the Church of which I am 
a member, I should sin against God, I should not believe that the 
Church must derive strength from all the light which can be 
thrown ypon its condition or its history, I should care more for 
my opinions, which are altogether unlike Mr. Mill’s, than for the 





truth. 

I am immensely confirmed in this conclusion by the indignation 
which the passage which has been quoted from Mr. Mill's answer 
to Sir William Hamilton has excited. I can say of that passage 
what I should hardly dare to say of any other in Mr. Mill's 
writings ; I accept it wholly, absolutely, unreservedly. If I did 
not I would go next Sunday into my pulpit and tell my congrega- 
tion that I had deceived them ; that God had not revealed Himself 
in His Son; that it is not true that One who took our nature is the 
perfect image of the Father. I must deny the Incarnation if I 
deny the relation between divine morality and human morality, if 
[ do not accept in the length and breadth of it Mr. Mill’s assertion 
that it is better to suffer any torments here or hereafter than 
to believe in an unrighteous God. I am sure this was the faith 
of every prophet, every apostle, every reformer—of the early 
Christians who were called atheists by the idolators of those days 
—of Him who was said to cast out devils, through the Prince of 
the Devils.—Your obedient servant, F. D. MAurRIcE. 

[In denying that we had any right to inquire into Mr. Mill's 
special theology, when we know so much of his noble political 
principles, we certainly did not mean that Mr. Maurice, or any 
other of his supporters, should support him without reference to 
their own theological principles—quite the reverse.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





es a 
BOOKS. 
—— 
JOHN CLARE.* 

ABOUT a year ago, within two or three days of the death of Clare 
the Northamptonshire poet, we drew attention to the whmerited 
neglect which had so quickly followed the exaggerated Praise 
bestowed upon him, and showed by an extract of exquisite pathos 
from his last verses, written during the last long period of clouded 
reason, that the essence of Clare’s mind was a true, though not the 
highest, kind of poetry, and that no portion of his reputation Was due 
to that artificial skill in verse-making which will, during mo. 
mentary enthusiasms of an uncultivated public taste, not unfre. 
quently more than supply its place. It is with sincere pleasure that 
we receive therefore this life of the luckless rural poet, which is ful] 
of the deepest and saddest interest. Mr. Martin has had access to 
a number of private papers, including apparently, if we may judge 
by some of the facts stated, more than one minute private diary 
of Clare’s, and he has put them together with a quick eye for 
picturesque effect and a genuine interest in his story. ‘The result jg 
one of the most interesting biographies we have read for many years, 
Mr. Martin might perhaps have somewhat improved his book had 
he given us a little more characterizing extract from Clare's 
poetry, which he scarcely quotes at all till the very end of his 
life, so that the reader feels an unsatisfied impatience to verify 
the truth or falsehood of the estimate formed of Clare by the different 
circles in which he mixed. He would also have done well to revise 
the somewhat inconsistent estimates given of Clare's London 
friends at different periods of his life, and which are no doubt copied 
precisely from Clare’s own changing views, but which are given, in 
almost contradictory forms, as judgments of the biographer. ‘Thus 
Mrs. Emmerson, who is characterized at page 116 as ‘*a true and 
faithful friend” of Clare’s ‘* whose advice and. assistance often 
proved of the greatest service to him,” is satirically spoken of 
later in the book as a vain and selfish woman, who used 
Clare for her own purposes, and threw him off directly he ceased 
to minister to her vanity. And there are similar changes in 
the estimates of others of Clare’s patrons and friends, which 
look as if a portion of the papers hal been used before the others 
had come into Mr. Martin’s hands. Again, we think Mr. Martin 
might have added somewhat to the interest of the book if he had 
indicated the sources of some of his information. Thus the curious 
account of Clare’s visit to General Birch Reynardson, and of the 
governess who had fallen in love with the poet through one even- 
ing’s study of his first voluune of poems, ending with the conflict in 
his mind whether he should be true to the village girl who was 
already the mother of one of his children, though not yet his wife, 
must be taken from a journal of Clare’s written at the time, or 
there could at least be no authority for the lines with whieh it 
concludes—“ The clouds in the west seemed to glow with an un- 
earthly light.” Authorities for statements of this sort should 
always be quoted, as a sceptical world always needs assurance that 
minor effects are not added by the fancy of the author. ‘These 
slight criticisms are all we have to give, and the only defect of real 
importance is the deficiency of illustrative early poetry, which 
the possession of Clare’s poems would of course supply. Still, so 
far as the poems can be woven in with the life as descriptive of 
its conditions and outward scenery, we think Mr. Martin would 
add much to the charm of his book by quoting more freely in 
his second edition. 

Clare’s life leaves behind it one aliost unrelievel impression of 
sadness. It is not the hardship or penury of his lot which chiefly 
affects us, but the childlike inability of his nature to make itself 
understood by others,—a trait which began with his childhood and 
only deepened with his age. Mr. Martin’s first characteristic story 
of him presents him as feeling with deeper intensity a longing which 
the poetic nature in many children (not poets) has experienced 
very strongly ; but the touching thing with Clare is not his desire 
to reach the distant horizon where heaven and earth met, but the 
secrecy with which he cherished it, and his inability afterwards to 
make it understood even to far from unloving parents :— 

* One day, when still very young, the sight of the distant horizon, 
more than usually defined in sharp outline, brought on a train of con- 
templation. A wild yearning to see what was to be seen yonder, where 
the sky was touching the earth, took hold of him, and he resolved to ex- 
plore the distant unknown region. He could not sleep a wink all night 
for eager expectation, and at the dawn of the day the next morning 
started on his journey, without saying a word to either father or 
mother. It wasa hot day in June, the air close and sultry, with gos- 
samer mists hanging thick over the stagnant pools and lakes. The little 
fellow set out without food on his long trip, fearful of being retained by 
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pis watchful parents. Onward he trotted, mile after mile, towards where 
the horizon seemed nearest ; and it wasa long while before he found that 
the sky receded the further he went. At last he sank down from sheer 
exhaustion, hungry and thirsty, and utterly perplexed as to where he 
should go. Some labourers in the fields, commiserating the forlorn little 
wanderer, fave him a crust of bread, and started him on his home 
‘ourney. it was late at night when he returned to Helpston, where he 
ee his parents in the greatest anxiety, and had to endure a severo 
unishment for his romantic excursion. Little John Clare did not mind 
the beating, but a long while after felt sad and sore at heart to have 
been unable to find the hoped-for country where heaven met earth.” 
The same characteristic of profound impressibility which Clare 
shared with all true poets, together with that exceeding helplessness 
in conveying a true conception of his own feelings and wants to 
the world, which he exhibits in a far higher degree than most 
poets,—in great measure no doubt because of his defective educa- 
tion and the uncultured nature of the companions of his home,— 
haunted him through life, rendering him in some measure a riddle 
even to thoze who were disposed to admire him, and throwing him 
perpetually into despondency, when he found that neither his feel- 
ings nor his wants were understood by his friends. Clare was not in 
his way deficient in a certain strength of character. His pride 
and hatred of dependence were, for his position in life, very re- 
markable, and his pertinacity in carrying out anything he had 
once determine on, even through a whole succession of dis- 
heartening circumstances, was far more than belongs to most im- 
pressible poetic natures. But what strikes us so much in reading 
his life is not his want of practical foree, but his great failure in 
the kind of practical force requisite for communicating with the 


“I walk adown the narrow close, 
The nightingale is singing now ; 
But like to me she seems at loss 
For Royce Wood and its shielding bough. 
I lean upon the window sill, 
The trees and summer happy seem, — 
Green, sunny green they shine —but still 
My heart goes far away to dream 
* Of happiness—and thoughts arise, 
With home-bred pictures many a one— 
Green lanes that shut out burning skies, 
And old ecrook’d stiles to rest upon.” 


It was this intensity with which Clare's imagination attached itself 
to familiar forms, and which rendered him unable to generalize even 
their beauties, that no doubt contribute] powerfully to his insanity 
Ie hung his mind on them as an 





when he was separated from them. 
ivy hangs about the tree which supports it, and when they were no 
longer with him the shadows of them present to his imagination 
became more vivid than the realities of things physically present. 
| The first symptom of his insanity was his belief that he had 
| actually seen the living fori of the girl to whom he was passion- 
ately attached in enrly tife, but who had been many years dead ; 
and from that moment the shadows of the past began gradually to be 
| more to him than physical presences. This girl, whom he had known 
| only for somesix months, he called, throughoutthe thirty-seven years 
|of his insanity, * his first wife,” and his real wife and her family 
| faded into comparative faintness in his memory. ‘The journal of 
| his eseape from the lunatic asylum, which Mr. Martin has—with a 
true judgment of its singular interest not only as a piece of morbid 


world. Something or other always paralyzed his tongue at the | psychology, but also as a madiman’s poem—given us in extenso, is 


moment when he should have spoken, and made him speak when 
he did speak either in a way or under circumstances which caused 
him to be misunderstood. ‘There was a gulf between him and his 
fellow-creatures which could be passed only from their side, not | 
from his. If they understood him well enough to enter into his mode | 
of feeling and catch his mood, he would pour forth his heart with 
frankness and siinplicity, but no human being ever had less of the 
power of entering into the feelings of others and catching their 
mood. When he wrote,— 
*T dwell on tritles like a child, 

{ feel as ill becomes a man ; 

And yet my thoughts like weedlings wild 

Grow up and blossom where they can,” 
he did but write down the key to his whole life,—that child- 
like, involuntary, spontancous character of his feelings and fancies 
which insulated him from the world, so that he could not pass over 
to others, though those who had the requisite amount of sympathy — 
and they were few—could pass over to him. This insulation was the 
greater because Clare’s range of poetical fecling and impression was 
really so limited. Lis poetry was not only limited to poetry of nature, 
but almost to the impressions of particular scenes and objects which 
had grown into his heart. There never was a poct who, with se deep 
and true a feeling for the universal beauty, was so unable to realize 
it adequately except in objects to which fudividually he had grown 
attached by long familiarity. There can be no doubt that his 
madness was greatly accelerated, if not brought on, by the wrench 
of a removal of only “hee miles from the hut at Helpston, in which 
he had lived all his life, to the pretty little cottage at North- 


one of the most remarkable passages in the sad history of absolute 
mental solitude, It reals as if the physical world were retreating 
to such a distance from Clare that only now and then could he make 
himself heard across the separating gulf at all. ‘Take the follow- 
ing, for instance, and notice how the “ civil people,” the people he 
especially praises, and who evidently must have been kind in manner 
to the poor wandering poet, are spoken of as ** merely hearing him 
and giving him no answer.” ‘The trath evidently was that they 
answered him kindly, and that he received the impression of their 
kindness, but that their words and the meaning of them died away 
as it were in passing the gulf which separated his mind from theirs, 
and failed to excite any movement in his intelligence, though 
favourably affecting his heart :— 

“ Next I passed three or four good built houses on a hill, and a public- 
house on the roadside in the hollow below them. J seemed to pass the 
milestones very quick in the morning, but towards night they seemed to be 
stretched further asunder. I now got to a village of which I forget the 


name. The road on the left hand was quite overshadowed by trees, and 
quite dry. So I sat down half an hour, and made a good many wishes for 
breakfast. But wishes were no mez!; so I got up as hungry as I sat 
down. I forget here the names of the villages 1 passed through, but 
recollect at late evening going through Potton, in Bedfordshire, where I 


called in a house to light my pipe. ‘There was a civil old woman and a 
country wench making lace ona cushion as round as a globe, and a 
young fellow; a// civil people. Lasked them a few questions as to tho 
way, and where the clergyman and overseer lived; but they scarcely 
heard me, and gave no answer, . At length I came to a place 
where the road branched off into two turnpikes, one to the right about, 
and the other straight forward. On going by, I saw amilestone standing 


g 
under the hedge, and I turned back to read it, to see where the other 
road led to. 1 found it led to London. I then suddenly forgot which 
was north or south, and though [ narrowly examined both ways, Leould 





borough given him by Earl Fitzwilliam. For weeks after his new 
cottage was ready he lived in positive ferror of the removal, 
and actually went over to Milton Park to tell the Earl his in- 
ability to move, but was dissuaded, as usual, at the critical mo- 
ment by the pressure of friends, and still more probably by his 
own consciousness of incapacity to make his feelings under- 
stood, ‘This was how he wrote of the fea country he had left only 
three iniles behind him :— 


* L’ve left my own old Home of Homes, 
Green fields, and every pleasant place ; 
The summer like a stranger comes, 
lly know her fac 
* : 


I pause—and hare 20. 
: * 
“TI miss the heath, its yellow furze, 
Mole-hills, and rabbit-tracks, that le: 
Through besom-ling and teasel burrs 
That spread a wilderness indeed ; 
The woodland oaks, and all below 
That their white powder’d branches 
The mossy paths—the very crow 
Croaks music in my native field. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shield, 


“T sit me in my corner chair, 
That seems to feel itself alone; 
I hear fond music —here and there 
From hawthorn-hedge and orchard cx 
I hear—but all is strange and new: 
I sat on my old bench last June, 
The sailing puddock’s shrill “ pee-lew ” 
O’er Royce Wood seemed a sweeter tune. 


‘much from his small fund of intellectual strength, 





see no tree, or bush, or stone heap that I could recollect having passed, 
I went on mile after mile, almost convinced I was going the same way 
[had come. These thoughts were so strong upon me, and doubts and 
hopelessness made me turn so feeble, that I was scarcely able to walk. 
Yet I could not sit down or give up, but shuffled along till I saw a lamp 
shining as bright as the moon, which, on nearing, I found was suspended 
| over a tollgate. Before I got through, the man came out with a candle, 
| and eyed me narrowly ; but having no fear, I stopped to ask him whether 
| 1 was going northward. He said, ‘When you get through the gate you 


are.’ I thanked him, and went through to the other side, and gathered 
| my old strength as my doubts vanished. [soon cheered up, and hummed 
I at length came to an odd 


the air of ‘Highland Mary’ as I went on. 
house, all alone, near a wood; but [ could not see what the sign was, 
though it seemed to stand, oddly enough, in a sort of trough, or spout. 
There was a large porch over the door, and being weary I erept in, and 
was glad enough to find L could lie with my legs straight. The inmates 
were all gone to rest, for [ could hear them turn over in bed, while I lay 
at full length on the stones in the porch. I slept here till daylight, and 
felt very much refreshed. 1 blest my two wives and both their families 
when I laid down and when I got up in the morning.” 

There is no question bat that the beauty of Clare’s poetry in- 
creased as this gulf between him and the rest of the world 


| widened. The waiversal or general side of his intellect was so little 
| cultivated, that the effort to translate himself, as it were, in thought 


and practice into the world in which others lived subtracted too 
‘There was no 
real eyotisin in his mental insulation. A being more deeply 
wrapped up in his affections,—though they were too often affec- 


tions little returned,—scarcely ever existed, ‘That which he loved 
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both in nature and human life he cherished with the absorbing 
enthusiasm of a poet and a child. His insulation therefore was 
simply a kind of mental inarticulateness, a want of power to see 
in other than familiar objects the same qualities which he really 
loved so deeply in them, and which, with a little more of that 
mental elasticity which early culture gives, he would have soon 
learned to see in more universal aspects, and to be able to separate 
from the particular forms in which he had first learned to love 
them. We cannot refrain from quoting here once more the really 
wonderful lines which we quoted when writing on occasion of 
Clare’s death, because in their sublime sadness and their inco- 
herence, they sum up the one great misfortune of the poet's life, 
his mental isolation,—his inability to make his deepest character 
and thoughts intelligible to others —with such marvellous effect. It 
is like the wail of a nature cut off from all access to other 
minds, concentrated at its own centre, and conscious of the im- 
passable gulf which separates it from universal humanity :— 
“T am! yet what I am who cares, or knows ? 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
I am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 


Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 
And yet I am—I live-—though I am toss’d 


‘Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dream, 
Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 

But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 
And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest. 

**T long for scenes where man has never trod, 

For scenes where woman never smiled or wept ; 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie, 
The grass below ; above the vaulted sky.” 


The biography of Clare should be a permanent addition to 
English literature. Are we not to have a complete edition of his 
poems ? 





HAYEL,* 
Tnts is incomparably the best book of travels, and we 
are almost inclined to add the best book of any kind, produced 
this year. A grand opportunity has been most worthily used 
by a competent man, and the result is a work in which, while 
every sentence pleases the ear, every paragraph adds something 
to the reservoir of Western knowledge. ‘To men wearied with 
heaps of volumes filled with well-worn facts and copied ideas, 
knowledge beaten out like gold leaf, and thought which it is as 
difficult and as unpleasant to recall as the taste of yesterday's 
dinner, a book like this is a real luxury, one which revives their 
recollection of that glorious pleasure so frequent in youth, so rare in 
manhood, intellectual absorption. Mr. Gifford Palgrave, son of the 
historian of Normandy, scholar and Orientalist by hereditary right, 
first an Oxford graduate, then an officer in the Bombay Army, then 
member of the Company of Jesus, in 1862, accepted, as we gather 
from hints scattered throughout his book, a secret mission from the 
Emperor Napoleon which involved the duty of penetrating into the 
interior of Arabia. ‘Thoroughly acquainted with Arabic, familiar 
with every form of Semitic life, and pliant by double right as Jesuit 
and Anglo-Indian, Mr. Palgrave resolved to travel as a Syrian mer- 
chant and physician, subordinating, however, the first capacity 
to the second. In this disguise he penetrated Arabia, seeing it, its 
people, and its rulers as probably no European ever saw it before, 
living in its towns, talking familiarly with its sheikhs, gathering 
a fund of knowledge which he has now poured out in that style, 
half reflective, half colloquial, which best befits the observant 
traveller, and in words, as we shall show, of singular clearness and 
felicity. Of course under such circumstances his book is studded 
with descriptions of places utterly unknown to the West, of cities 
barely indicated in the map, of people who are great, but whose 
names have never crossed the desert which isolates the true 
Arabian life from the outer world, and of generalizations which 
will seem to all but a few of his readers as original as the one 
we are about to quote. ‘That one is not original, the facts it con- 
tains having been known before to a few inquirers, but we would 
just ask any average reader to compare his impressions of Arabia 
as they are with the impressions which this paragraph will pro- 
duce :—*‘‘ The general type of Arabia is that of a central table-land, 
surrounded by a desert ring, sandy to the south, west, and east, 
and stony to the north, ‘This outlying circle is in its turn girt by 
a line of mountains, low and sterile for the most, but attaining 
in Yemen and ’Oman considerable height, breadth, and fertility, 





* Central and Eastern Arabia. By Gifford Palgrave. London: Macmillan, 


a & Ss 
while beyond these a narrow rim of coast is bordered by the sea, 
The surface of the midmost table-land equals somewhat less than 
one-half of the entire pensinsula, and its special demarcations are 
much affected, nay, often absolutely fixed, by the windings and in. 
runnings of the Nefood (sand-river). If to these central highlands 
or Nejed, taking that word in its wider sense, we add the Djowf the 
Ta'yif, Djebel ’Aaseer, Yemen, ’Omin, and Hasa, in short, what. 
ever spots of fertility belong to the outer circles, we shall find that 
Arabia contains about two-thirds of cultivated, or at least of cul. 
tivable land, with aremaining third of irreclaimable desert, chiefly 
to the south. In most other directions the great blank Spaces 
often left in maps of this country are quite as frequently indica. 
tions of non-information as of real non-iuhabitation.” Most 

Englishmen think Arabia is all like that belt of desert, or those 
Nefoods or frightful rivers of sand which run into the culturable 
districts, and of one of which Mr. Palgrave gives us this powerful 
description :— 

“We were now traversing an immense ocean of loose reddish sand, un- 
limited to the eye, and heaped up in enormous ridges running parallel 
to each other from north to south, undulation after undulation, each 
swell two or three hundred feet in average height, with slant sides and 
rounded crests furrowed in every direction by the capricious gales of 
the desert. In the depths between the traveller finds himself as it werg 
imprisoned in a suffocating sand-pit, hemmed in by burning walls on 
every side; while at other times, while labouring up the slope, he ovtr- 
looks what seems a vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy monsoon 
wind, and ruffled by a cross-blast into little red-hot waves. Neither 
shelter nor rest for eye or limb amid torrents of light and heat poured 
from above on an answering glare reflected below. 

‘ Tale scendeva I’ eternale ardore ; 
Onde la rena s’ accendea com’ esca 
Sotto focile, a doppiar lo dolore.’ 

Add to this the weariness of long summer days of toiling—I might bet- 
ter say wading—through the loose and scorching soil, on drooping half- 
stupefied beasts, with few and interrupted hours of sleep at night, and 
no rest by day because no shelter, little to eat and less to drink, while 
the tepid and discoloured water in the skins rapidly diminishes even 
more by evaporation than by use, and a vertical sun, such a sun! strikes 
blazing down till clothes, baggage, and housings all take the smell of 
burning, and scarce permit the touch. ‘ Were this eternal it were hell,’ 
said I to my comrade, who, drooping on his camel, gave no answer. The 
boisterous gaiety: of the Bedouins was soon expended, and scattered, one 
to front, another behind, each pursued his way in a silence only broken 
by the angry snarl of the camels when struck, as they often were, to 
improve their pace.” 

Mr. Palgrave’s first goal was Hayel, the capital of a powerful and, 
-in practice, independent State, ruled by an Arab King, and there- 
fore marked by an original and, for the East, a high civilization. 
Did any of our readers ever hear of Hayel, or imagine that it 
could by possibility be a city like this ?— 


“The sun was yet two hours’ distance above the western horizon, 
when we threaded the narrow and winding defile, till we arrived at its 
further end. Here we found ourselves on the verge of a large plain, 
many miles in length and breadth, and girt on every side by a high 
mountain rampart, while right in front of us, at scarce a quarter of an 
hour’s march, lay the town of Ha’yel, surrounded by fortifications of 
about twenty feet in height, with bastion towers, some round, some square, 
and large folding gates at intervals ; it offered the same show of fresh- 
ness and even of something like irregular elegance that had before 
struck us in the villages on our way. But this was a full-grown town, 
and its area might readily hold three hundred thousand inhabitants or 
more, were its streets and houses close packed like those of Brussels or 
Paris. But the number of citizens does not, in fact, exceed twenty or 
twenty-two thousand, thanks to the many large gardens, open spaces, and 
even plantations, included within the outer walls, while the immense 
palace of the monarch alone, with its pleasure-grounds annexed, occu- 
pies about one-tenth of the entire city. Our attention was attracted by 
a lofty tower, some seventy feet in height, of recent construction and 
oval form, belonging to the Royal residence. The plain all around the 
town is studded with isolated houses and gardens, the property of 
wealthy citizens, or of members of the kingly family, and on the far-off 
skirts of the plain appear the groves belonging to Kafar, ’Adwah, and 
other villages, placed at the openings of the mountain gorges that con- 
duct to the capital. The town walls and buildings shone yellow in the 
evening sun, and the whole prospect was one of thriving security, 
delightful to view, though wanting in the peculiar luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion offered by the valley of Djowf. A few Bedouin tents lay clustered 
close by the ramparts, and the great number of horsemen, footmen, 
camels, asses, peasants, townsmen, boys, women, and other like, all pass- 
ing to and fro on their various avocations, gave cheerfulness and anima- 
tion to the scene,” 

Hlayel is the capital of a country in the centre of North Arabia, 
the extreme south of the Great Syrian Desert, called by its in- 
habitants Shomer, from the name of a tribe who are descended 
from the mixture of the great Yemenite clan of Tiii with certain 
nomad Arabs, and who settled (circa 500 A.D.) in the Djebel, or 
Valley of Shomer. ‘They were all (¢irca 690) nominal Christians, 
and though they glided slowly into Mahometanism, they are still 
among the least bigoted of the strong Arab tribes, the tendency 
to absolute scepticism, total disbelief in the invisible, which under- 
lies all Asiatic society, being in parts of Shomer rampant. ‘The 





citizens when at ease sing songs with high applause which openly 
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declare that the st wies of heaven and hell are folly, and that earth 
igall in all. The State, as at present constituted, is of recent 
foundation. In 1820, Abdallah, the head of the great Rasheed 
family of Hayel, ma le an effort to acquire the supreme e nitro! of 
the city, but was resisted by the clan of Beyt Alee, and failing 
was left for dead upon the ficld. He did not, however, perish, 
but escaped southward,—aided, his subjects say, by the locusts, 
who stopped his wounds, and the partridges, who shielded him 
from the sun,—and joined the armies of Nejed, the great moun- 
tain plateau of North Arabia. Here, after deeds of more than Arab 
daring, he was appointed by the grateful Sultan of Nejed here- 
ditary Viceroy of Shomer, a province overrun by the Wahabees, 
but restive unler the yoke. Ile settled himself in Hayel, which 
he declared his capital, built a vast palace, laid out streets, 
extirpated the only dangerous family, and gradually reduced 
all Shomer and some outlying provinees to political order. 
On his death in 1844 he was succeeded by his son Teliil, a 
man still very young, but gifted with rare capacities for govern- 
ment. ‘The midmost figure was in fact that of the prince him- 
self. Short of stature, broad-shouldered, and strongly built, of 
a very dusky complexion, with long black hair, dark and piercing 
eyes, and a countenance rather severe than open, Telal might 
readily be supposed above forty years in age, though he is in fact 
thirty-seven or thirty-cight at most. His step was measured, his 
demeanour grave and somewhat haughty. His dress, a long robe 
of Cachemire shawl, covered the white Arab shirt, and over all he 
wore a delicately-worked cloak of camel’s hair from "Oman, a great 
rarity, and highly valued in this part of Arabia. His head was 
adorned by a broidered handkerchief, in which silk and gold thread 
had not been spared, and girt by a broad band of camel’s hair 
entwined with red silk, the manufacture of Meshid ’Alee. A gold- 
mounted sword hung by his side, and his dress was perfumed with 
musk in a degree better adapted to Arab than to European nostrils. 
His glance never rested for a moment; sometimes it turned on his 
nearer companions, sometimes on the crowd ; I have seldom seen 
so truly an ‘ eagle eye’ in rapidity andin brilliancy . . . . Affable 
towards the common people, reserved and haughty with the aris- 
tocracy, courageous and skilful in war, a lover of commerce and 
building in time of peace, liberal even to profusion, yet always 
careful to maintain and’ augment the State revenue, neither over 
strict nor yet scandalously lax in religion, secret in his designs, but 
never known to break a promise once given, or violate a plighted 
faith; severe in administration, yet adverse to bloodshed, he 
offered the very type of what an Arab prince should be. I might 
add, that among all rulers or governors, European or Asiatic, with 
whose acquaintance I have ever chanced to be honoured, I know 
few equal in the true art of government to Telal, son of ’Abd- 
Allah-ebn-Rasheed.” ‘This remarkable man rebuilt and refortified 
Hayel, and refusing to carry out the ideas of the fanatic Wahabees, 
and paying strict attention to his judicial functions, so won the 
affection of his people that the population of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Kaseem, in mere love for his rule, annexed themselves to 
his dominion, and the King of Nejed, the nominal suzerain, was 
compelled to endure the usurpation. Master of this extensive 
territory, the young Prince keeps the Turks quiet by an affectation 
of respect for the Sultan, to whom he never sends a soldier or a 
penny, pacifies the Wahabee rulers of Nejed by marrying a 
daughter of their chief and making their creed the nominal 
religion of the State, and conciliates the Bedouins by a lavish hos- 
pitality, which nevertheless does not prevent him from curbing 
them with a very strong hand. He refuses to inflict capital 
punishment except for the gravest offences, has utterly abolished 
the practice of torture, and carefully seeking out the last heir 
of the race of Beyt Alee, which his father had tried to extir- 
pate, restored him to his riches and position. ‘Though compelled 
by a regard to prudence to defer to the ideas of the Wahabees, 
who keep up a theocratic tyranny in Nejed, and who have astrong 
party in Hayel led by his uncle Obeyd, he refuses to punish Sheahs, 
or put special taxes on infidels, or prohibit except nominally the use 
of tobacco or the wearing of silk, —governs in fact on secular princi- 
ples, and not on those of his creed. He sets in the mosque an example 
of impatience of long sermons, and listened to Mr. Palgrave when 
he described his secret errand and announced himself a European 
with calm and statesmanlike attention, adding, moreover, a promise, 
which he kept, not to betray him. We is in fact a civilized man, 
and Mr. Palgrave, who knows their language and their habits and 
their interior life, thinks almost as highly of his subjects. The 
Bedouin Arab is a child with the vices of a man, and excessive 
isolation has injured the character even of the settled population, 
but nevertheless there is much in the citizen Arab which entitles 
him to Mr. Palgrave’s high eulogium as the Englishman of the 





East. Like the Englishman, he is impatient of interference, scepti- 
cal of authority, willing to emigrate, and capable of strong and 
continuous industrial effort, in short the being who conquered and 
re-organized Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Southern Europe, 
and who, whenever Turkish rule is broken, will again take the 
lead among the populations of Asia. Ife has a peculiar apti- 
tude for city life, which polishes him, and sometimes imparts that 
character of sprightliness which in the desert Arab is overlaid 
by ceaseless suspicion. ‘This picture, for example, is more like 
that of a German city than of any city in the East, except 
indeed Benares :— 

“Mixed with the city crowd, swordsmen and gaily-drossed negroes, 
for the negro is always a dandy when he can afford it, belonging mostly 
to the palace, are now going about their affairs, and claim a certain 
amount of deference from the vulgar cits, though we see nothing here of 
the Agha and Basha style of the overbearing and despotic Turk. Nor 
do these Government men ever dream of taking aught without purchase, 
or of compelling those they can lay hold of to gratuitous labour, Ottoman 
fashion; such proceedings, also, being repugnant to that independent 
high-mindedness which stamps the genuine Arab caste. The well- 
dressed chieftain and noble jostles on amid the plebeian crowd on terms 
of astounding familiarity, and elbows or is elbowed by the artizan and 
the porter, while the Court officers themselves meet with that degree of 
respect alone which indicates deference rather than inferiority in those 
who pay it. A gay and busy scene; the morning air in the streets yet 
retains just suflicient coolness to render tolerable the bright rays of the 
sun, and everywhere is that atmosphere of peace, security, and thriving 
known to the visitors of inner Arabia, and almost or wholly unknown to 
the Syrian or Anatolian traveller. Should you listen to the hum of 
discourse around, you will never hear a curse, an imprecation, or a 
quarrel, but much business, repartee, and laughter.” 

We have confined ourselves to Mr. Palgrave’s account of Hayel, 
because we intend to revert tothe remainder of the book, but even 
about Hayel we have given no idea of the wealth of anecdote and 
adventure and incisive remark with which our traveller enlivens 
his narrative, of the historic episodes with which it is weighted, or 
of the strangely-suggestive paragraphs like that describing the 
Solibah, the white-skinned, blue-syed Christian wanderers found 
in every part of Arabia, everywhere separate, and everywhere 
credited with European skill in surgery and medicine. For these 
the reader must consult the book itself, which, unless hopelessly 
demoralized by sensation novels, will most amply reward him. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 
For what is unsatisfactory in these volumes we must generally 
blame the subject rather than the author. Biography, if not the 
highest form of history, is convenient, and may be made exceed- 
ingly attractive. But it must be the biography of men who 
were really centres of thought and action. Such men are to be 
found in every age, but the writer who binds himself to follow the 
uccession to some particular dignity will be very likely to misss 
them. He will be peculiarly unfortunate if he has restricted 
himself to such a succession as a line of Archbishops. A Prime 
Minister must have something noteworthy about him; not 
soan Archbishop. It was not left for modern times to discover 
that mediocrity is sometimes the best qualification for the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities. Nor is it difficult to see why it should 
have commended itself to the three parties who were concerned in 
the election to the See of Canterbury. Both Pope and King felt 
that they were creating a rival potentate to themselves, and the 
Chapter of Canterbury, if they may be said to have had any power 
of choice, only followed the universal instinct of such bodies in 
preferring the least formidable candidate. ‘These volumes con- 
tain the lives of sixteen Archbishops, extending over a period of 
185 years (1229-1414). The names of some of these prelates will be 
more or less familiar to every student of English history. ‘There 
are one or two of whom any person tolerably well-informed will 
at Jeast have heard, but there is not one who can be ranked with 
such men as Anselm, Lanfranc, Becket, and Langton. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have an important and 
interesting Church history of their own, and there are men in whose 
biographies much of it might be conveniently narrated. Grosse- 
teste, Bishop of Lincoln, and William of Wykeham, are names 
familiar to every educated Englishman, and represent very various 
phases of religious thought and life much more completely than 
any of the men upon whom Dr. Hook has expended his labour. 

The book has suffered from another unfavourable circumstance. 
It is possible for the lives of even the most insignificant persons 
to be intensely interesting. ‘The faithful portrait of any human 
soul is worth possessing, and even trivial details of modes of 
life that have passed away are not only amusing, but have @ 
direct historical value. Of materials of a certain kind Dr. Hook 








* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., 
Deau of Chichester. Vols. LLL. aud IV, Loudon: Kichard BenJey. 1865. 
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has been able to command an abundance. Records and registers 
furnish him with the particulars of consecrations, visitations, 
and’ the like; and in describing whatever share the Archbishops 
have taken in foreign or domestic affairs he avails himself of the 
ordinary materials of history. But for a real biography some- 
thing more is wanted. Except we can get some portraiture of the 
man himself, some picture of how he looked, and moved, and 
spoke, some revelation of his inner life, the biographical form of 
narrative is a tedious pretence. Of the sixteen Primates whose 
history is related in these volumes one only appears to have found 
a contemporary biographer. Nor for times so remote is much to 
be gained from local tradition. It so happens, too, that the Arch- 
bishops were less fixed to a particular locality than any other line 
of prelates. Dr. Hook mentions that they had as many as six- 
teen “‘ manors” or residences, nor would it be easy to say which 
they most frequented. 

The biography which stands second in the scries is in some 
respects the best and most interesting. Edmund Rich (1234-1240) 
was not a man of much note. Though of a character sufliciently 
marked, he neither possessed commanding abilities nor played a 
prominent part in the history of his time. But it so happens that 
we know more about his personality than about that of any of his 
successors. This knowledge we owe to the canonization which, 
about nine years after his death, conferred upon him the title of 
St. Edmund of Pontigny. A saint never wanted a biographer. 
The life of St. Edmund was written by his brother Robert, and by 
Bertrand, prior of the monastery which had the honour of being 
the place of his burial and of furnishing him with a title. 

Edmund was a type of that ascetic piety which has never been 
a common growth of the English “character. His mother was a 
devotee of the strictest order, and she found an apt pupil in her 
son, who, we are told, prized no reward for his childish virtues so 
much as the permission to wear for a few hours in the day a little 
shirt of sackcloth. Removed atan early age to Oxford, he showed 
his piety by betrothing hims:If to the Virgin Mary. The act 
amuses Dr. Ilook, who jokes, not very gracefully, about the sleep 
of Endymion, and suggests a comparison to what he cal's “ the 
lunatic amours of the Icarian youth.” (We presume that 
he means ‘Carian.”) To us the strange devotion of the 
young stulent seems pathetic rather than ludicrous. Vowed 
to celibacy, and growing conscious of the great trial of youth, 
he must find somewhere the pure affection which is man’s best 
safeguard against baseness. If he must not look for it upon 
earth, heaven must give it to him. His residence at Oxford was 
continued for a considerable time, though it was interrupted by a 
period of study at Paris and by a year’s sojourn in a monastery. 
It would seem that the honours of the University and the fascina- 
tions of secular learning were formidable rivals to his devout 
aspirations, He long remained a layman, and rose into high 
repute as alecturer. Interesting little traits of his appearance and 
character are preserved. We are told of his neatness—which, how- 
ever, as his biographer is careful to inform us, did not run into 
an extreme so undevyout as cleanliness—of his kindness, generosity, 
and unworldliness. In one little anecdote weare pleased to recog- 
nize a weakness common to others than saints. ‘* Rather than curtail 
his devotions, if his pupils consumed his time by day, he would 
repair to his chapel by night. Nature was sometimes, however, too 
strong for him, and his pupils smiled to see him sink into his seat, 
asif asleep, though he replied when aroused, ‘ Non dormio sed recum- 
do.’” At last he shook himself free from these worldly entanglements, 
The powers which he had displayed in the schools of Oxford soon 
made him famous in the pulpit. He particularly distinguished him- 
self by preaching for the Sixth Crusade. He was Treasurer of Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Rector of Calne when he was informed of his 
elevation to the See of Canterbury. Three elections had been 
already made and annulled. With most genuine reluctance 
Edmund accepted the dignity, a splendid honour, but such as few 
men who knew themselves and the times would covet. He found 
that he had to choose between a King weak if not wicked, a 
Pope watching every opportunity of aggrandizement, and a 
national party just struggling into existence. With this party he 
threw in his lot. Ascetic and devotee as he was, he had not ceased 
to be an Englishman. The reader will find the history of his pri- 
macy well told by Dr, Hook. He effected indeed but little. The 
patriotic party was weak and divided; Edmund, perhaps, was 
hardly a congenial ally, When he found himself superseded by 
Legates sent by the Pope at the invitation of the King he retired 
from England. In the same year he breathed his last at the 
priory of Soissy. ‘The popular voice loudly pronounced him to 
be a saint; miracles in abundance were wrought at his tomb; no 
less than hirty persons, it was asserted, were raised from the 


|dead. The Court of Rome, justly alarmed at this exceas of 
| power, reluctantly decreed his canonization. He was a braye 
true-hearted man, of narrow mind, perhaps, but free from all 
meanness and self-seeking. Asceticism never withered the fresh. 
ness of his heart. Good and accomplished women loved him with 
that pure affection which true spirituality never fails to kindle, 
Many readers will thank Dr. Hook for making them acquainted 
with a worthy Englishman. 

No such honours awaited Edmund's successor. Boniface of 
Savoy (1245-1270) was a specimen of the class of secularizeg 
prelates, common enough on the Continent, but rare in our more 
decorous Church. England was scandalized at the spectacle of 
an Archbishop who left his charge, not for the reasons that had 
driven Anselm or Becket into exile, but because he preferred to 
serve as a cavalry officer with a soldier of fortune. Other Pyj. 
mates have been less regular in their lives, and not a few equally 
vorldly, but none have so totally failed to comprehend their posi- 
tion. There is something very bizarre in the intrusion of this 
spurred and booted prelate into a line of dignified ecclesiastics, 
and his life, which was not wanting in incident, is for this reason 
worth the telling. But it illustrates the inconvenience of such 
a plan as Dr. Hook's, to find ourselves almost wholly shut out by 
the course which his narrative is compelled to take from the in- 
terest of the great struggle between Henry III. and his Barons, 
In this struggle Boniface took but little part, and during the 
crisis of the conflict was absent from England. 

To the last biography in the series, that of Thomas Arundel 
(1397-1414), Dr. Hook has allotted the largest space, and it is, 
perhaps, the most important of all. Arundel was actively engaged 
in the revolution which transferred the English Crown from the 
Plantagenets to the House of Lancaster. Ile is better known ag 
having condemned the earliest martyrs of the Reformation, Wil- 
liam Sautre, John Badbee, and Lord Cobham. A prelate who 
was one of the chief promoters of the statute De Heretico Com- 
burendo will not be regarded with much favour by Englishmen; 
but his biographer labours hard to vindicate him from the charge 
of personal cruelty, and is scarcely just to what he calls “the 
cruel and intolerant temper” of Foxe and his other assailants. 
Ile might have excused something in the language of a man who 
had lived through the Marian persecution. Excuses certainly 
may be made for Arundel. It may have been his calamity rather 
than his fault that he was the first judge called upon to carry the 
law into effect; and he seems to have conducted his examina- 
tions with good temper and patience. Yet, on the whole, he 
leaves a less favourable impression on us than many men who 
have been more active persecutors. An ambitious and even un- 
scrupulous partizan, totally unversed in theology, and apparently 
destitute of strong convictions of his own, he seems to have been 
something of a Sadducee, and than an intolerant Sadducee 
nothing can be more odious. 

Most of the lives we are compelled to pass over without special 
notice. Some are certainly very dreary reading, in others the 
reader will find much that will interest him. Among other things 
we may specify a curious account of the installation of Robert 
Winchelsey (ILI., 381-397). ‘The bill of fare at the feast, with the 
prices attached, is worth studying. Fresh salmon are said to have 
cost seven shillings apiece, an extraordinary sum, if money was 
worth fifteen or, as some say, twenty-five times its present value. 
The feast took place in the month of March. We have an interesting 
sketch of Thomas Bradwardine, who died of the black death in 
the first year of his primacy; and the death of Simon Sudbury 
(1V., 300-311) is particularly well told. 

To Dr. Hook’s diligence and conscientiousness and to his gene- 
ral impartiality we can give the highest praise, but we cannot 
commend the execution of his work. His style falls far below 
what might reasonably have been expected from a man of his 
reputation and undoubted ability. No more can be said for it 
than it is tolerably readable ; it never rises into eloquence, and is 
often sadly wanting in dignity and taste. It was possibly an 
accident that such a passage as the following should have been 
allowed to stand :—‘If, as judying from subsequent events, those 
who advised the King to concede the demands of the commonalty 
only intended to make the poor young man a deceiver and a 
traitor to his people, calming them by promises to be immediately 
repudiated when he was strong enough to’ play the liar, then the 
Archbishop was not so much to blame for the advice he gave” 
(IV., p. 307-8) ; but the language is not unfrequently slipshod and 
incorrect. Itis often disfigured by colloquial expressions and vul- 
garisms. We are told (IIL, 110) that the Pope chaged one of 
a deputation which waited upon him, and (III., 215) that Stephen 
Langton had saddled the estates of Canterbury with a pension to 
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the monks of Pontigny. Dr. Hook has also an extraordinary | Archbishop. He is approaching a period which will test severely 


habit of introlucing topies of the day into his narrative. In dis- 
cussing the relations of Church and State in the thirteenth century 
he takes occasion to express his conviction that the late Earl Grey 
was the greatest of English statesmen. More than once he bursts 
out in admiration of the liberality with which the present Duke 
of Richmond and other magnates of Sussex have assisted in the 
restoration of Chichester Cathedral. Apropos of the translation 
of Thomas Arun lel from York to Canterbury, he tells us, in lan- 

age which in most men we should accuse of flattery, “that it is 
for the future historian to record the unanimity with which the 
last translation was received as a blessing to the Church, at a 
period when our Church was as much divided by the un-Christian 
yiolence of contending factions as it was in the fifteenth century.” 

A graver fault in Dr. Took is an occasional want of sympathy, 

a defect which offends us more in a biographer than in an his- 
torian. He is always the enlightened Anglican divine of the 
nineteenth century. He seems over anxious to show his contempt 
for such medieval follies as asceticism, miracles, and relic worship. 
It follows that his judgments even of men whom he admires are 
sometimes narrow and harsh. We quote at length a passage 
which illustrates his usual tone on these subjects. He has been 
giving a catalogue of the relics which belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Peter at Westminster. ‘ The other class of valuables, as they 
were then accounted, afforded gratification to the order of mind 
which is now entertained in collecting autographs or salivated 
post-office stamps. ‘That they should be accepted as authentic, 
or that credit should be given to the miracles which they were said 
to work, by any but the ignorant, even in the fourteenth century, 
would have been in itself a miracle to which a few years ago we 
should have refused credence. A few years ago we should, in 
speaking of the extraordinary statements made with respect to relics, 
images, and certain other marvels, have predicated deception and 
hypocrisy on the one side and superstition on the other. But we have 
lived to see the time wken men of whose ability and learning, of 
whose acuteness and honesty, we have no right to entertain a doubt, 
go out of their way to express their belief in what, at one period 
of their lives, they would have deemed not only as incredible but 
also as ridiculous.” (IV., 180.) 

Dr. Hook cannot suppose that he is satisfactorily disposing of a 
very difficult subject in this way. He is too well read in Church 
history not to know that the belief in contemporary miracles has 
lasted in uninterrupted succession from the earliest ages down to the 
most recent, that it was held by St. Augustine as firmly as by any 
middle-age monk. Is he prepared with some infallible test which 
is to discriminate between miracles which it is impious to reject 
and those which it is folly to accept? Writers not less acute and 
enlightened than himself have been content to regard this subject 
as one of the most difficult problems in human history. And as to 
relics, was it, then, only the meanest order of mind that found a 
fascination in them? ‘The passion surely was felt by some of the 
very best and noblest spirits. Nor is it indeed a very perplexing 
phenomenon. An age isolated from the past by its ignorance, 
lacking the appliances by which werealize to ourselves departed saints 
and heroes, puts an extravagant value on the material monuments 
which seem to connect it with the personalities of great men. Is 
the Dean of Chichester himself insensible to these attractions ? 
He lets us see that he is deeply attached to his own Cathedral. 
Let him analyze the feeling. Let him see how much of it attaches 
itself to the actual walls within which past generations have 
worshipped ; to the very throne on which sat St. Richard of Chi- 
chester, or some other glory of the place ; to the stones which still 
cover the dust of statesmen and divines. Let him reflect how this 
interest grows more intense at every spot which even the faintest 
tradition connects with the personal presence of some great man. 
What is this but to venerate a relic, or palpable link which binds 
the present to the past ? 

Our sense of these blemishes in his work will not prevent us 
from expressing very heartily our respect for Dr. Hook. If the 
literary value of these volumes is not equal to the general reputa- 
tion of the author, it is because few men stand higher in the 
estimation of their countrymen. Yet whatever its defects, the 
book is not unworthy of the man. ‘The author is a zealous, some 
perhaps will say a rigid, Churchman, but he never writes in the 
narrow spirit of an ecclesiastic. When he deals with questions 


which involve the relation of the spiritual power to the temporal, | 


his tone is especially wholesome and sound, and his judgments 
are guided by a strong manly sense, and by the honest sympathies 
which an Englishman feels with freedom. No man could be more 
rigidly impartial, yet it is clear that he is disposed to side with 
the Archbishop against the Pope, and with the King against the 





all his powers as a biographer. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with their yet unsettled controversies, will furnish him 
with a material uberior sed non securior than any which he has 
hitherto handled, And in them, for a time at least, the history 
of the Archbishops becomes the history of the Church. To write 
with candour and with justice, without partiality and yet not 
without sympathy, the lives of Cranmer and of Pole, of Parker 
and of Laud, will be a great task, and Dr. Hook has many quali- 
fications for performing it well. 





BELLE BOYD.« 

As the mist of prejudice clears away, a number of delusions, which 
throughout the duration of the American war have been received 
as recognized truths, will be exposed and laid bare. Foremost 
amongst these delusions will be, we think, the belief popular in 
this country that the champions of the South carried on the war in 
a spirit of gallantry and chivalry not to be discovered amidst 
their antagonists. In one of his early speeches on the American 
question Mr. Bright observed that the mot d’ordre had been 
passed through fashionable society to consider the Southerners 
as gentlemen, and to all men acquainted with the real facts 
of the case there was nothing more offensive, in the whole tone 
adopted by Confederate sympathizers in this country, than the 
gratuitous assumption that courage, and high breeding, and 
humanity, and all the other characteristics of gentlemen, were only 
to be found amidst the slave-owning oligarchy of the South. Hap- 
pily the Southerners themselves have done their best to dispel this 
illusion, and few books are likely to disenchant Englishmen more 
thoroughly with the Confederate cause than the memoirs before us. 
It is on this account, and this account only, that we recommend 
them to the perusal of the public. 

In the introduction to this most injudicious publication, we are 
called upon to reverence this * belle rebelle,” as an enthusiastic 
admirer calls her, as a victim of Yankee tyranny, as “ a warm- 
hearted, impulsive, heroic woman of the South, who, maddened by 
the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon her people, and exalted by 
the love she bore them above the common cares and considerations 
of life, dashed into the field braving more than a woman's part in 
her country’s struggle for liberty.” Now in answer to this glowing 
eulogy, we purpose to show from the ‘rebel spy’s” own state- 
ment what were the acts she and her husband are proud of having 
committed, and what are the punishments she protests against 
their having suffered for their heroism. 

Our heroine, if we may so call her, commenced her patriotic 
career at the early age of seventeen, being then, as we are repeatedly 
informed, a sensitive, refined girl, by shooting a Federal soldier 
who had offended her mother. We give the anecdote in her own 
words. 

“The Yankees had brought with them a large Federal flag, which they 
were now preparing to hoist over our roof in token of our submission to 
their authority; but to this my mother would not consent. Stepping for- 
ward with a firm step, she said, very quietly but resolutely, ‘ Men, every 
member of my household will die before that flag shall be raised over us,’ 
Upon this, one of the soldiers, thrusting himself forward, addressed my 
mother and myself in language as offensive as it is possible to conceive. 
I could stand it no longer ; my indignation was roused beyond control ; my 
blood was literally boiling in my veins; I drew out my pistol and shot 
him. He was carried away mortally wounded, and svon after expired.” 

As the lady has not thought fit to explain, whether her 
mother was in any real danger, we cannot say what amount 
of justification there may have been for the act ; we are obliged 
to content ourselves with her declaration that ‘‘ the blood I then 
shed has left no stain on my mind, imposed no burden on my 
conscience.” 

In return for this deed the Federal commander at Martinsburgh, 
where Miss Boyd’s family resided, actually sent a guard to protect 
the family from any further annoyance. ‘The lady for whose 
sake this consideration was shown made acquaintance with the 
Northern officers sent to protect her, ‘‘ an acquaintance which the 
rebel spy did not fail to turn to account on more than this one occa- 
sion.” Infact, if her own account is to be credited, she systematically 
obtained intelligence of the Federal movements by her acquaintance 
with the enemy’s officers, and then communicated it to the Con- 
federate generals. Of the spirit of high-bred chivalry in which 
she carried on her profession as a spy we may judge by the 
following story, which she relates herself :—On one occasion, when 
she was out riding, her horse ran away and carried her into 
the lines of the Federal army then encamped before Manassas. 
The officers in command of the picket where her steed was 
stopped not ouly relieved her apprehensions at once by telling 





* Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co 
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her ‘they were exceedingly proul of their beautiful captive, 
but could not think of detaining her, and volunteered to escort 
her safely back to the custody of her friends.” In exchange for 
this act of courtesy the “ American Joan of Are” gave up 
her escort as prisoners as soon 23 sie had got them within the 
Confederate lines, and appears to think it extraordinary that they 





reproached her with treachery. 

Belle Boyd is so inaceurate in her statements on matters of 
fact, and uses language of such an exaggerated character on 
every possible occasion, that we entertain considerable doubts as to 
whether she really did half the mischief she represents herself to 
have done. However, if her story is true, she was a most vigilant, 
daring, and successful spy, and by her system of espionnage 
caused the Yankees the loss of many battles and the lives of many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of soldiers. In corroboration of her 
services she quotes a letter from ‘* Stonewall” Jackson, which we 
give verbatim :— 





“ Vay 23, 1862. 

“Miss Bette Borp,—I thank you, for myself and for the army, for 
the immense service that you have rendered your country to-day.— 
Hastily, I am your Friend, T. J. Jackson, C.S.A.” 

The ‘ immense service ” consisted in conveying intelligence of 
the tactics of the Federals to the General on the eve of battle. Now 
we are quite aware that war cannot be carried on without spies. 
But yet the world has hitherto declined to consider the trade of a 
spy a dignified or honourable one. Miss Boyd would probably 
retort that her services as a spy were rendered not for lucre, 
but for love of her native State. We are quite willing to admit 
the plea, but then the patriot spy should be ready to accept the 
responsibility of his acts. As it is, this lady heroine boasts on one 
page of how she brought defeat and death on her countrys in- 
vaders, and then whimpers in the next because these invaders 
dared to suspect an “innocent young girl.” It is worth while 
examining what the real persecutions were to which this arch 
enemy of the Union was submitted by the Yankees. By 
her own acknowledgment she was a spy, and therefore liable to 
the punishment of death, in accordance with the Articles of War. 
Shortly after the battle of Kearnstown she was arrested because 
‘**some unknown enemy or some malicious neutral had denounced 
her as a Confederate spy.” She was taken to Baltimore, detained 
there a week at a private hotel, treated, as she herself admits, ‘‘ with 
all possible courtesy and consideration, and then sent home in 
safety.” She forthwith resumed her occupation as a purveyor of 
secret intelligence from the Federals to the Confederates, and ren- 
dered, as she believes, most important services to her cause. She 
was again arrested by order of Mr. Stanton and taken to Washing- 
ton, where she was placed in the old Capitol Prison, an act of 
tyranny which she stigmatizes in the following fashion :— 

“Tt has been reserved for the Government of the United States of 
America, the Apostles of Liberty, the tender-hearted emancipators, who 
shudder at the bare idea of the African’s wrongs, to cast into a dungeon 
in open day, without accusation or form of trial, any one of their fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen whom they may suspect of disaffection 
to the clique which retains them in power and office.” 

In this Bastille she was certainly not starved, to judge from her 
daily bill of fare. 

*Soup— Beef Steak—Chicken—Boiled Corn—Tomatoes—Irish Stew 
—Potatoes—Bread and Butter—Cantelopes—Peaches — Pears—Grapes.” 

This ‘persecuted young lady,” as she describes herself, was 
offered an immediate discharge on taking the oath of allegiance. 
This she refused to do, and was released in the course of two or 
threc weeks,—in as far as we can gather from her confused narra- 
tive,—and sent to Richmond. There she is welcomed as a heroine 
and receives a commission as “ Captain and Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp” to Stonewall Jackson. On her return to Martinsburgh, 
she was advised by the Federal authorities not to remain there as 
she would be in danger of arrest. She disregarded the kindly 
warning, and was arrested accordingly, and placed in the Carroll 
Prison. The only particular hardship of which she complains is 
that of the same prison. ‘There were two other female spies. 

“Neither of these women possessed that priceless jewel of womanhood 
—reputation. Yet it was with such that I was immured, though, thank 
Heaven! I was not thrown into immediate contact with them.” 

Somebody tells her in prison that she has been sentenced to 
hard labour in Titchburg Gaol as a spy, but whether this state- 
ment was true she never seems to have ascertained. After asome- 
what longer imprisonment than on the first occasion, she was again 
released on the simple condition that she was not to return North 
again during the war. 

After a short residence in the South, her occupation as a spy 
being apparently abandoned, she resolves to go to Europe as the 
bearerof despatches from the Confederate Government. The Grey- 


hound, the vessel in which she tries to run the blockade, is eaptureg 
by the Federal cruisers, and she becomes avaina prisoner, How. 
we to New York ang 
Boston, where she contrives to facilitate the ese ipe of the captain 
of the captured vessel, and is then sent across the frontier to 
Canada, whence she sails for England. 

So much for the persecutions and tribulations which Belle Boyd 
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ever she is allowed to travel at her pleas 


received at the hands of the Yankees. Let us see what cause of 
complaint can be alleged by her husband, whose narrative fills up 
the latter half of the second volume, ‘This gentleman, Lieutenant 
Iardinge, was an officer in the service of the United States, and hag 
served, as far as we can gather, for the first three years of the war, 
Being one of the officers of the vessel which captured the Gri yhound, 
he was placed in command of the prize, and was erdered to con. 
duet her to Boston, with Miss Belle Boyd on board. He forth. 
with surrendered to the charms of this bewitching spy, and made 
her an offer of his heart and hand within forty-eight hours of hig 
first meeting her. ‘The narrative of the offer can best be told in 
the laly’s own poetic language. 

“It was the second evening after our surrender that Captain ‘Henry, 
Mr. Hardinge, and myself were seated together close by the wheel. The 
moon shone beautifully clear, lighting up everything with a brightness 
truly magnificent; the ocean, just agitated by a slight breeze that 
swept over its surface, looked like one vast bed of sparkling diamonds, 
and the rippling of the little waves, as they struck the vessel's side, 
seemed but the soft accompaniment to the vocal music with which 
Captain ‘ Henry’ had been regaling us. 

‘Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.’ 

Presently Captain ‘Henry’ went forward on the bridge and conversed 
with Mr. Hall, the officer on watch. We two were left to ourselves; 
and Mr. Hardinge quoted some beautiful passages from Byron and 
Shakespeare. Then, in a decidedly Claude-Melnotte style, he endeavoured 
to paint the ‘home to which, if love could but fulfil its prayers, this 
heart would lead thee!’ And from poetry he passed on to plead an oft- 
told tale. . . . . . Situated as I was, and having known him for so short 
a time, a very practical thought flitted through my brain. If he felt all 
that he professed to feel for me, he might in future be useful to us; so, 
when he asked me ‘ to be his wife,’ I told him that ‘his question involved 
serious consequences,’ and that ‘he must not expect an answer until I 
should arrive at Boston.’ ” 

While Lieutenant Iardinge was in command of the Greyhound, 
her former captain, as we have stated, made his escape through 
Miss Boyd's adroitness. The lady assures us that her devoted 
slave and admirer knew nothing of the subterfuge by which his 
prisoner escaped, and we do not question the fact for one moment, 
as she would obviously have thought that treachery on the part of 
an officer wearing the Federal uniform was a laudable act, if 
directed against the United States Government. Moreover, she 
herself admits that ‘circumstantial evidence was against” her 
husband. For suspicion of complicity in Captain Henry’s escape 
Lieutenant Hardinge was placed under arrest. How he escaped 
punishment, whether he resigued his commission, or on what terms 
he left the service, we are left to guess for ourselves. All we learn 
is that a few weeks later the victim of Miss Boyd’s charms arrived 
in London and was united to his fair enslaver. Two glowing 
reports of the marriage are reprinted, one from The Morning Post 
the other from Ze Moniteur, and in both of these reports it is 
stated that the ex-Federal officer was to devote his sword to the 
South as the price of obtaining the hand of the ‘* belle rebelle.” 

Now as Lieutenant Hardinge was, we believe, the solitary 
instance of a native-born American officer who deserted the ser- 
vice of the Union after the war had commenced in earnest, and 
threw in his lot with the Confederacy, he was justly viewed with 
extreme ill-will by the Federal authorities. As the husband of 
Belle Boyd he was open to the most justifiable suspicion of being 
an agent of the Southern Government. Shortly after his 
marriage he returned to America, as his wife informs 
us, ‘for the simple purpose of communicating with her 
family.” He went to the interior of Virginia, the very 
region which was then the battle-ground of the Northern and 
Southern armies, and near the frontier was arrested on the charge 
of being aspy. He was sent post to Washington, and thence to 
Fort Vilanuve, and after about two months’ imprisonment was 
granted an unconditional release. Of course the prison life 
was wretched enough, but the actual instances of ill-treatment 
he has to record from his own personal experience are absurdly 
trifling. Curiously enough, the one act of brutality to which he 
was subject was from his fellow-prisoners, who appear to have had 
an amiable weakness for tossing any new comer in a blanket and 
burning the soles of his feet. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Hardinge, instead of indulging in silly tirades 
about fancied grievances, will take the trouble to study the history 





of other insurrections, and to examine how spies and deserters 
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ealt with in any other time and country, they will find 
cause for gratitude that their lives were placed in the hands of 

ople they malign and abuse. Had they committed similar 
. om any of our Old-World Governments, they would cer- 
ar have not been allowed the opportunity of publishing their 


lives and adventures. 





NABLUS AND THE MODERN SAMARITANS.* 
Mr. Mrs is a member of the Syro-Egyptian Society and 
Secretary to the Anglo-Biblical Institute. He is well known as 
an Oriental antiquarian, and anything which he has to say in 
connection with Eastern lore is sure to be worth listening to. 
What is perhaps equally important, he is personally familiar with 
the localities and the people which he describes in the volume 
before us, and his book therefore promises no ordinary interest. 

Mr. Mills opens his preface with Dean Stanley’s remark that the 

Samaritans are ‘‘the oldest and smallest sect in the world,” and 
himself pronounces them ‘ perhaps the most interesting.” That 
they are the oldest there can be little doubt, since they themselves 

rofess to trace their history back to the days when their ancestors 
dwelt in Ephraim as an acknowledged part of the chosen people ; 
and even their bitter enemies, the Jews, allow that they have 
occupied their present abode since the time of Nehemiah. Still 
less doubt can there be that they are the smallest sect. When 
Mr. Mills visited them in 1855 they numbered but a hundred and 
fifty, and five years later he found that their population had in- 
creased by one person. The most interesting of sects, too, Mr. 
Mills has certainly gone far to prove them. 

The book is divided into two distinct portions. The first part 
is a geographical account of Nablus and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the second is an account of the modern Samaritans. 
Nablus, at present under the Government of the Porte, stands at 
the foot of Mount Gerizim, and is the only town in the world in 
which the Samaritan race is extant. It is identifiel by most 
scholars, including Mr. Mills, with the Shechem of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Sychem or Sychar of the New Testament. The 
modern term is a corruption of Neapolis, the name given to the 
city after it was rebuilt by Vespasian. The population is at 
present about 10,000, consisting of Mohammedans, Christians, 
Jews, and Samaritans. Among these last Mr. Mills has spent 
much time, and he has collected from their priest, Amram, as well 
as from personal investigation, many details respecting their his- 
tory and customs which have not till now been published in 
Europe. We will not dwell at greater length on the first section 
of the book, but will content ourselves with citing a passage which 
is full of interest, as bearing on a question which has given rise to 
much dispute. It is an account of an experiment made by Mr. 
Mills for the purpose of ascertaining whether the narrative which 
has descended to us of the reading of the blessings and the cursings 

i) iJ o 
on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim is consistent with the physical capa- 
cities of the spot. Ile says :— 

“We had pitched our tent in the valley near the foot of Gerizim, on 
the line between the two mountains, where I have supposed the Ark to 
have formerly stood. I clambered up Gerizim, and Mr. Williams up 
Ebal, Mr. Edwards remaining with the men at the tent. Having reached 
the lower spur, I found myself standing as it were upon a lofty pulpit, 
and my friend found himself similarly situated on Ebal. Having rested 
awhile I opened my Bible, and read the command concerning the blessings 
in Hebrew, and every word was heard most distinctly by Mr. Edwards 
in the valley, as well as by Mr. Williams on Ebal. Mr. Williams then 
read the cursings in Welsh, and we all heard every word and syllable. 
Before we descended, Mr. Edwards requested us to sing, and gave out, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ &c. I commenced it upon 
the tune ‘Savoy,’ or the ‘Old Hundredth;’ but as I was standing on a very 
elevated pulpit, I pitched the tune in a key too high for them to join 
mie. I was determined, however, to sing it through ; and if I ever sang 
well and with spirit, I did so then on Gerizim, and was heard most dis- 
tinctly by all. And it was our impression at the time, and still is, that 
if the whole area before and around us had been filled with the hundreds 
of thousands of Israel, every soul amongst them would have heard every 
note and word with perfect clearness.” 

But the pith of the book and its principal value to scholars 
lies in the second half, the account of the modern Samaritans. 
This people do not of course acknowledge the mixed origin 

ibed to them by the Jews. n the contrar 1ey maintain 
ascribed to tl by the J On tl trary, they t 
that they are the only true representatives of Israel, having 
dwelt in their present neighbourhood ever since the country was 
first wrested from the heathen, that their priest (for they only 
allow one man to hold the sacred office at a time) can trace his 
genealogy up to Aaron, and that the Jews have been accursed 
from the days of Eli downwards, and have forged all the docu- 
ments which appear to favour their claims to be the chosen people 

e ah. ‘Thus this small brotherhood live on in perfect faith 
of Jehovah. Thus th Il brotherhood 1] perfect faith 
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that the day of their triumph is approaching, that their religion 
will ultimately prevail, that they alone are beloved of Elohim, or, 
as they pronounce the sacred word, Elwem, and that a Messiah 
will one day be raised up among them who will restore the Law 
to its ancient glory and re-establish the violated sanctity of 
Mount Gerizim. ‘Their sole sacred writings being the Torah 
(Law) or Pentateuch, they gather from it all their doctrines con- 
cerning the Messiah, or, as they call him, the Taebah, a future 
life, the necessary observances at feasts and other celebrations, 
and all kindred subjects. ‘The Messiah is to be a peace-maker, 
and not, as with the Jews, a great conqueror. He will be a man, 
and inferior to Moses, who was the greatest of all the servants of 
God. He will discover the ancient Tabernacle, and after estab- 
lishing its service once more, he, like all mankind, must die, and 
will be, buried by the side of his father Joseph. 

The most remarkable point in the mental history of the Samari- 
tans is their dea lly hatred of the Jews,—a hatred which has been 
fostered by their priests from the time of the ancient rivalry of 
Judah and Ephraim. Closely resembling the Jews in many of 
their doctrines and religious observances, they yet differ from them 
in several essential matters. Regarding Solomon as the most 
wicked of monarchs, they consider the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem the blackest of all his deeds. Mount Gerizim alone is hal- 
lowed for the worship of Jehovah, and on this they insist with the 
same pride that prompted of old the words of the woman of Sama- 
ria, ‘*Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” In support of 
this view they are able to appeal to the authority of their Penta- 
teuch, and they accuse the Jews of tampering with the sacred 
text in order to excuse their own temple-worship at Jerusalem. 
The Samaritan feasts are for the most part identical in origin 
with the Jewish, but in the course of ages some of them have ac- 
quired a modified significance and a slightly altered form of cere- 
mony. Mr. Mills was so fortunate as to witness the cclebration 
of most of the more important ones. We cannot do better than 
give part of his account of the Passover in his own words :— 

Foie a seo At sunset the service wasrecommenced. All the male popu- 
lation, with the lads, assembled around the oven. A large copper dish, 
filled with unleavened cakes and bitter herbs rolled up together, was 
held by Phineas Ben Isaac, nephew of the priest; when presently, all 
being assembled, he distributed them among the congregation. The 
hurdle [which had been placed over the mouth of the oven] was then 
removed, and the lambs drawn up one by one; but, unfortunately, one 
fell off the spit, and was taken up with difficulty. Their appearance 
was anything but inviting, they being burnt as black as ebony. Carpets 
were spread ready to receive them; they were then removed to the 
platform where the service was read. Being strewn over with bitter 
herbs, the congregation stood in two files, the lambs being in a line 
between them. Most of the adults had now a kind of rope around the 
waist, and staves in their hands, and all had their shoes on. ‘Thus 
shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your 
staff in your hand’ (Exodus xii. 11). The service was now performed 
by Amram, which continued for about fifteen minutes; and when he 
had repeated the blessing, the congregation at once stooped, and, as if 
in haste and hunger, tore away the blackened masses piecemeal with 
their fingers, carrying portions to the women and the little ones in the 
tents. In less than ten minutes the whole, with the exception of a few 
fragments, had disappeared.” 

Of course the Samaritans confine themselves as much as possible 
to their own society. Indeed they are so despised by their more 
powerful neighbours that it would be difficult for them to do 
otherwise. In spite, however, of their constant intermarriages 
they are a noble and manly race. Mr. Mills considers them in 
this respect far superior to all others around them, and tells us 
that, as a community, there is none in Palestine to compare with 
them. Their features are well formed and their bearing is lofty. 
Morally Mr. Mills evidently ranks them far above all surround- 
ing tribes, though their intellectual attainments are by no means 
high. Amram the priest, Yacub the minister or assistant-priest, 
and a very few others were acquainted with Hebrew and well 
versed in the Law. But of European letters all alike were pro- 
foundly ignorant. Nevertheless the sacred services, which are 
conducted in Hebrew, an unknown tongue to the vast majority, 
were eagerly attended by all the male population. 

We strongly recommend this book to all who are interested in 
a small and isolated race, which has had from the earliest ages 
to contend with persecution and contempt from all its neighbours, 
and yet has come out from the fiery furnace far purer and far 
more faithful to its original principles than the average of Eastern 
peoples. Mr. Mills is perhaps occasionally carried a little too far 
by his evident affection for the tribe among whom he has spent so 
long a time, and from whom he has received so much genuine 
courtesy and kindness ; but it is easy to forgive a little exaggeration 
when it springs from deep interest in the subject under treatment, 
and a desire to impart really useful information. The book does 
not pretend to exhibit very great critical research, and the scholar 
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who expects to find an elaborate examination of disputed questions | suitable for those who from constitution or habit incline to a fun and 


instructive and entertaining. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Giant Cities of Bashan and Syria’s Holy Places. By the Rev. J. 
L. Porter. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—If intimate knowledge fits a man 
to write on Syria, certainly the author of Murray's Handbook ought to 
give us a good book on the subject, and he has done so. It is nota 
diary of travel, nor a history, nor a geography, but a popular account 
of some of the less known parts and scenes of the Holy Land, derived 
very often from more than one visit to the spot, and always written with 
aspecial reference to the Bible. Sometimes perhaps these references are 
a little overstrained, as in Keith's well-known book on prophecy, but 
the language of the prophets always serves to illustrate the character of 
the scenery, even where we may doubt its being, in the modern sense of 
that word, prophetic. The most interesting part of the book, because 
it is the most novel, is that which treats of Bashan. The extraordinary 
number of the cities, and the beauty and solidity of the architectural 
remains, call for examination by some skilled archeologist. At present, 
without disputing one can scarcely accept Mr. Porter’s belief that cer- 
tain buildings, Cyclopean in character, are the houses of the Rephaim 
of the Book of Joshua. Tho volume is a very handsome one, and the 
excellent illustrations add much to its interest. 

Critical Writings. By Theodore Parker. 2 vols. (Trubner and Co.) 
—Selections from Theodore Parker's Unpublished Sermons. By Rufus 
Leighton, edited by Frances Power Cobbe. (Trubner and Co.)—The 
first of these titles is rather a misnomer. A considerable portion of 
the two volumes is not “ critical” at all, but merely essays on religious or 
social subjects, such as were his sormons. We do not know that there 
is much in this to be regretied, for Parker’s criticism is not, we think, 
of much value. The essays on Strauss’s Life of Jesus and “ Emerson” 
are perhaps the best, as the most conspicuous failures are those on 
“ Prescott” and “ St. Bernard,” which rather travel over the same ground 
as the author he reviews, than give a distinct idea of that author's faults 
and merits. Indeed Parker's mind seems to have ben essentially con- 
structive, and not much given to analysis. Tho selections from his 
sermons may be recommonded to those who wish to obtain some idea of 
his teaching without studying his system. Its fragmentary character 
makes it readable by those who shrink back from eight or ten volumes 
of theology, with the fundamental conception of which they perhaps 
entirely disagree. 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Belief. By Richard 
Lowndes. (Williams and Norgate.)—The author's original intention 
was to write a “plain, popular epitome” of Sir William Hamilton's 
metaphysical theories, but finding that he did not entirely agree with 
Sir William’s philosophy of the Unconditioned, he drew up in preference 
the volume before us. In the earlier part of the work he follows 
Hamilton in making the existence of primary beliefs or innate ideas 
the foundation of his system, but in the later he maintains the existence 
of a faculty of pure reason, by which the mind of man is enabled to 
think what it cannot imagine, and therefore to conceive the infinite. 
If Mr. Lowndes’s views be accurate, the negative part of Mr. Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures falls to the ground. Into so abstruse a subject we 
cannot enter here, but students of metaphysics will find these much 
debated points clearly and concisely discussed. 

Report on Cheap Wines. By Dr. Druitt. (H. Renshaw.)—Dr. Druitt 
has reprinted from a medical journal a series of articles on the qualities, 
vinous strength, suitability to different constitutions and states of health, 
and prices of the natural wines of the Continent. He seems to be one 
of those who foresaw and encouraged from the first the reaction in 
favour of pure and unbrandied wine, and dwells very earnestly on the 
advantages, both to health and rational enjoyment, to be derived 
from the substitution of natural wine for the two or three more or less 
injurious compounds which for several generations have formed almost 
the only wines popular in the country. Not that he goes to the other 
extreme, or wishes to see “ good old” port and sherry things of the past 
if people can afford to buy them good and to keep them the requisite ; 
length of time, and if they agree with them, well and good. But for 
people who cannot go to expense on what they drink, who want 
beverages stimulating, yet wholesome, and to be drunk freely, and who 
prefer to drink wine when they want it, and brandy and water when 
they want it to drinking wine and proof spirit mixed—i.e., port wine— 
“ fortified ” wines are out of the question. Dr. Druitt'’s work will be of 
great use in helping to disabuse the public mind of the lingering pre- 
judices that “light” wines are not “supporting,” or that they are un- 
wholesome. He goes through the various wine-producing districts of 
Europe, giving the characteristics, strength, and varieties of flavour of 
the principal growths, including much useful information as to the 
numerous kinds of Hungarian wine now so freely imported, and the 
Greek wines introdaced by Mr. Denman. The latter, it should be men- 
tioned, combine large variety of vinous flavour with strength greater 
‘han that of any other European natural wines, being thus especially 





will be disappointed, but to the general reader it, will prove both | generous, though unfortified wine. 


The New Testament, Illustrated. Edited by E. Churton, M.A, Arch 
deacon of Cleveland, and W. Basil Jones, M.A.. Prebendary of York, 
2 vols. (John Murray.)—These very handsome volumes are everthe. 
less not of so costly a character as to take them out of the list of works 
intended for daily use. As to the text, that of the authorized version jg 
followed, but any inaccuracy is pointed out in the notes, which are short 
and explanatory ; those of the first volume being the work of Archdeg. 
con Churton and those of the second of the Rey. W. B. Jones. [y the 
second volume, however, which contains of course the Epistles, the editor 
has “thought it right to point out what appeared to him to be the ineyit. 
able conclusions from certain passages in which the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith are involved.” Without accusing the work of bej 
conceived in any spirit of partizanship, we may state, for the information 
of our readers, that it emanates from writers who have certainly no in- 
clination towards either the Liberal or Evangelical schools of theology, 
Moderate High Churchmen, on the other hand, will find their prejudicgg 
in no way shocked. The main feature of interest about this edition jg of 
course the illustrations. They are chiefly views of places mentioned ip 
the sacred text, from sketches by the Rey. S. C. Malan and photographs 
by Mr. J. Graham, both taken on the spot. Tho latter selects his points 
of view with an excellent eye for pictorial effect, but Mr. Malan noyer. 
theless holds his own. It is not uninteresting to compare a view of 
“the olive trees in the Garden of Gethsemane,” by Mr. Graham, with 
Mr. Malan’s ‘aged olive trees on the slope of the Mount of Olives,” in 
which the camera is, we think, decidedly worsted in its rendering of folj- 
In the second volume, however, M de Laborde is an 


age by the hand. 
The idea of illustrating the 


important contributor, and there are others. 
Bible by really faithful representations of the places spoken of is, we 
think, a peculiarly happy one, for this is in fact a kind of commentary, It 
does help the reader to feel that the events recorded really are historical 
facts, and in this sense even the hardness and total absence of “com. 
position” of photographs are a positive advantage. With respect to 
imaginative designs even by the greatest painters it may bo doubted 
whether they are very serviceable in an edition of the New Testament 
intended for daily use. They look like a kind of royal road to devo- 
tional reading, and certainly Overbeck’s designs have neither the simpli- 
city nor the truth which fits them to serve a; any kind of road toit, If 
it was necessary to eke out the landscapes in the first volume with 
figure pieces, it would surely have been better to take the compositions of 
some of the older Italian masters. This book taken as a whole is, how- 
ever, a work of very great elegance and sound scholarship, a combina- 
tion not very often met with. It is admirably adapted for a present. 
Missionary Geography. For the Use of Teachers and Missionary 
Colleges. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—This is an odd idea 
worked out in a very practical and sensible way. When the collectors 
go their rounds, and people, “as they often will,” make jokes and ex- 
cuses for not subscribing, the collector is to open this book, and say, 
“Indeed, you are mistaken. Look at the account of the progress of 
missions in South India; look what has been done,” &c. But no one 
doubts the increase of the missions,—it is the converts who seem pro- 
blematic. However, missions exist, aud there is no reason why the 
missionaries should not be classified geographically as well as nationally, 
or according to their religious belief. If Natal or Ceylon interests a 
man chiefly because of the number of societies who keep missionaries 
there, he will get the information he wants here in the easiest way. He 
turns to Borneo, and learns that besides the S. P. G. mission at Sara- 
wak, the R. M. S. have a flourishing mission on the south coast. Seven 
missionaries have been murdered, and this has a little disorganized it, 
but the work is going on again now under ten. Tho R. M. S. is, we 
will add, the Rhenish Missionary Society, for this little book includes 
all missions except those of the Roman Catholics— for obvious rea- 





sons.” 

Spring and Autumn, By the Author of Morning Clouds. (Longman 
and Co.)—A pleasant and graceful little tale, in which Maida Hatton, 
who is as near perfection as any laly can be, keeps two lovers apart 
because she herself is in love with the gentleman. The lady lover dies 
of consumption, and Maida becomes a deaconess at Kaisarwerth. It is 
astonishing what a taste there is among novelists of the school of Miss 
Yonge for creating-these perfect female characters, whose very strength 
is the source of their Maida is, however, well drawn, 
because she never does anything actually wrong in itself, but only fails 
to do the good she might from bad motives. On the other hand, any 
lovers in real life would not be kept apart by ten times the opposition 
Maida ever offers. The strong points of the story are the style and the 
knowledge of the human heart which it displays. It is the work of one 
who has observed carefully and thought deeply on the motives of human 
action, but his, or probably we should say her, imagination is less 
creative than analytical. 

The Theological Works of the Rev. John Howard Hinton. Vols, IV. and 
V. (Houlston and Wright.)—These volumes, besides an essay on “ The 
Elements of Moral Philosophy,” contain two series of lectures on “ Indi- 
vidual Effort for the Conversion of Sinners,” another on “ Acquaintance 
with God,” another on “ God's Government of Man,” and another on 
One more volume will complete the work. 
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F Popular History of America, By Elizabeth Cooper. (Longman and 
_This excellent little work includes South America as well as 
itten with singular clearness, and so far as we have 
to test it, accuracy, and considering the extreme condensation 
h its plan necessitated, it is even light reading. As a school-book 


Co.) ; 
North, and is wr 
been able 


whic etna 
or book of reference it will be most useful. 


Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge. With a 
by the editor, Thomas Allsop. Third Edition. (Frederick 
Farrab.)—The only novelty in this edition is the preface, in which Mr. 
Allsop asserts openly what he had insinuated in the body of the work, that 
Coleridge was not a believer in Christianity. Mr. Allsop seems to us to 
have half understood some strong conversational expressions directed 
against certain popular doctrines, and interpreted them by the light or 
darkness of his own unbelief. Those letters which he himself publishes 
abundantly contradict him. Coleridge’s writings explain his views on 
religion quite frankly, and if the man who wrote them was not a Chris- 
tian, he was, it seems to us, a hypocrite. Mr. Allsop’s account of his 


preface 


opinions is not credible. 


Fifty Modern Poems. By William Allingham. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
This volume will not add much to the reputation of the author of Law- 
There is an admirable picture of 
the man who could do anything but did not do it, and what he comes 
to, in George Levison, and the songs called “Across the Sea’’ and 
“Down on the Shore” strike us as musical in their rhythm. They 
have all the great merit of being free from over effort. 


rence Bloomfield, nor at all lessen it. 





Historical Notes to the Lyra Germanica. 
(Longman and Co.)—The author is the minister of a German congre- 
gation in London, and his object is to tell Englishmen, with whom 
translations of German hymns are so popular, something of the men 
who wrote the originals. 
worth’s Lyra Germanica, and gives a short account of the author of 
each hymn and the circumstances ander which he composed it. 
is also an appendix, containing similar notices of other German hymn- 
writers whose writings are to be found in other English collections. Mr. 
Kiibler has done his work in a very plain, business-like way, and tho 
articles are thoroughly readable, although concise. 

We have also received The Gas Works of London, by Zerah Col- 
burn, C.E. (E. and F. N. Spon), a very clear and concise account, 
which we regret to say holds out little or no hope of any reduction in 
the price of gas; Public Responsibility and Vote by Ballot, by an 
Elector (W. Ridgway), a pamphlet devoted to showing that a man 
cannot be shamed out of voting from selfish motives, because hig 
selfishness can never be proved like a proposition of Euclid; The Jrra- 
tionale of Speech, by a Minute Philosopher (Longman and Co.), a 
reprint from Fraser of a clever essay in favour of Dr. James Hunt's 
method of curing stammering; Breach of Faith in India (Cassell, Pet- 
ter, and Galpin), a pamphlet directed against Sir John Lawrence's 
reversal of Lord Canning’s policy in Oude ; and Number One ; or, the Way 
of the World (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), a tale by the late 
Frank Foster, but not, we think, among his happiest productions. 


By Theodore Kiibler. 


In form it is a companion to Miss Wink- 


There 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
John C. Hotten.—Romauce and Drulls of the West of 
England, by Robert Hunt, 2 vols. 

Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co.—The Two Worlds, by 
William Howell. 

Richard Bentley.—Frauce under Louis Philippe 1841- 
47, by M. Guizot. 

Hurst and Blackett.— Rose Aylmer's Home, 3 vols. 

Cassell, Petter, and Co.—The Children’s Garden. 

Macmillan and Co.—Miss Russell's Hobby, 2 vols. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—Their Majesties’ Servants, by 
Dr. Doran; Domestic Life of the Natives of Iudia, by 
James Kerr. 

Chapman and Hall.—Langleyhaugh, 2 vols; Strath- 
more, by Ouida, 3 vols. 

Longman and Co.—Principles of Education, by the 
Author of Amy Herbert, 2 vols; Underwood's Arith- 
metic; the Six-year Old Varliament ; the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood, by Dr. West; on Radiation, by 
John Tyndall; Dictation fxere ses. 





INAHAN’SS LL WHISKY ve. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—tThis celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Englaud; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Ubserve 
the red seul, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kiuahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


AU DE VIE.—Tbis Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (iutrodueed by us in 
1851), is very superior to recent importations of Cognue, 
In French bottles, 353. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENKY BRETT and Co., Old Furnivai's Dis- 
ae" Hoviborn, E.C., and 3v Regent street. Established 








ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD aud SON, 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma) fair, W., Loudon. 
IGHT WINES.—IL. R. WILLIAMS 
and Co., Imporvers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
Loudon. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, aud Crosby 
square. 
8I. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 


from acidity - + oe we ee ee oe oe 
BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 

than the St. Emilion., .. .2 .. «2 o¢ co 16s. 
EL ce tte ek Cem. ds 60. on an 
NIERSTtIN.—A very good HOCK oc cc eo Sis. 


HUNGARIAN CHABLIS .. .. «2 .o oe oe 188, 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oc ce oo oo Ade 
HUNGARIAN MENESE 2. 2. «2 22 ce oe 228 
7 Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, aud other wines to be 
obtained on application, free. 
TONIC BITTERS. 
\ 7ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable aud wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
Unequalied stumachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Waretiousemeu, Wine Moereiiants, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 
_ Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
&pproved ot this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
Pemedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
—_ «nd as a mild aperient it is especially adapted fur 
adies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
anc Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
aud Sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinnefurd and Co.” is 


00 each botue and red label over the cork. 





“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarsirion, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 


WARRANTED 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 





GuAs. CHINA, and EARTHEN- 


WARE SHOW-ROOMS 


| 


Notice of REMOVAL from Li7 HOUNDSDITCH, in | 


consequence of the LATE FIRE. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS beg to inform their friends, 


merchants, and the trade that they have removed to | 


their temporary SHOW-ROOMS. 16 and 17 COMMER- 
CIAL STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 


YOWLAND’S MACASSAR 

W This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 61, 7s., 
10s. 6d.—equal to four small, and 2ls. per botue. Seld 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” 


E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
4 HOWARD and SON3.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administeriug this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 1Us, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 











| » E C K L T 
Ly DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a furtuer coutirmauen of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITIT and SONS, Sutfolk laue, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 


T’s 





KS Y CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes consiautly on view fur selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy ciairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, aud 
34 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue 
sent post free. 





SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Ce.ebrated UNILED SERVICE SUAP LAL- 
LEts, 4d. and 6d. each. Mauutac.ured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth Order of 
your Chewist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OLL.— | 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronizel on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 





we 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Compauy at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample Satisfaction, and if uot approved 
of can be at once returned, ‘Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them @ 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns iu a much neater 
manner than the Seythe at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free ou application. 


A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 











UTFITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 

Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outlits for mercantile and other appoiutments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded ou ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Straud. 


Ts RESHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold ouly by TagesHeR 
and GLenny, Ouuitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pr i by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Peauins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lec and Perrine’ 
uames are ou the wrapper, label, bove, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, Loudon, &c., &., aud by 
Grocers and Oilweu universally. 
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yAst LONDON RAILWAY 
(Through the Thames Tunnel), 
Connecting below London Bridge all the Railways enter- 
ing London North and South of the Thames. 
Incorporated by the Kast London Railway Company's 
Act, 1365. 
Capital, £1,400,000. 
In 14,000 Provisional Scrip Certificates to Bearer of 
£100 each. 
£2 to be paid on application, and £8 on allotment; and 
on fully paid-up Scrip, £2 on application, £18 on allot- 
ment, and £80 on or before the 23rd September, 1865. 
Interest will be paid half-yearly at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum on calls paid during construction; and on 
fully paid-up shares, at 6 per cent. per annum on the 
whole amouut of the certiticate from the date of allot- 
ment. 
Directors. 
William Hawes, Esq., Director of the Thames Tunnel 
Company ; Chairman. 
Lawford Acland Esq., Chairman of the Ceylon Com- 


pany. 
Colonel J. S. Brownrigg, C.B, 91 Victoria street, West- 
minster. 
John Sale Barker, Esq, Director of the West Middlesex 
Water Works. 
Wm. Walter Cargill, Esq., M.P., Director of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation. 
Jas. Childs, Esq., Chairman of the Wallingford and 
Watlington Railway Company. 
H. Chubb, Esq., Director of the North London Railway 
Company. 
Joln Griffith Frith, Esq., Deputy Chairman of Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 
Peter Graham, lsq., Queen's road, Regent's Park. 
Alfred Smee, Esq., F.R.S,, Finsbury circus, 
ENGINEERS. 
John Hawkshaw, Esq., C.E. 
George Robert Stephenson, Esq., C.E. 
J. 8. Burke, Esq., C.E. 
Souicirors.—Messrs. Wilson, Bristows, and Carpmael, 
1 Copthall buildings. 
SuRVEYOR AND VaLUER—E. N. Clifton, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The Union Bauk of London and its Branches. 
BROKER:. 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 10 Old Broad street. 
Messis. Towgood and Strachan, 33 Throgmorton street. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—C, S. Collard, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—4 Skinner's place, Size lane, L..C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The East London Railway will complete the Metro- 
tpolitan System of Railways, recommended by the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament in the Session 
of 1864. 

The line, as sanctioned by the Act of this Session, will 
commence with junctions with the Brighton, South 
London, South-Eastern, and North Kent Railways, near 
New Cross, accom.nodating iu its course the Surrey and 
Commercial Docks, tlie Loudon Docks, and the Kast of 
London, and will terminate in the City at a great 
terminal station in Liverpool street. There will ba a 
branch to the Great Eastern, through which con- 
nections will be formed with the North London and 
the London and North-Western Railways; and the 
line will pass through and accommodate the important 
districts of New Cross, Deptforl, Rotherhithe, Wapping, 
®t. George-in-the-Kast, Limehouse, Stepney, White- 
chapel, Bethnal green, Bishopsgate, aud Shoreditch, 
and afford an outlet by the principal railways of 
kingdom to the most densely-populated parts of the 
metropolis, 

Whe Terminus in Liverpool street being in the eentre 
of the business part of the City, situate close to the 
Bank and the Exchange, must of necessity command for 
this line the largest metropolitan omnibus traffic within 
and out of London. It will effect an interchange of traffic 
with the Metropolitan Railway, and through that line 
with the Great Northern, the Great Western, and the 
Midland Railways, and it must become practically the 
‘City terminus of the London, Brighton, and South-Coast 
Railway. 

The extraordinary expansiveness of metropolitan ra‘l- 
way traffic has now been most abundantly demonstrated. 
The Metropolitan Railway, with only 3g miles opened, 
and the heart of the City as yet unreached, carries more 
passengers than the Great Eastern, with 665 miles; than 
the London and South Western with 513 miles, or the 
Midland with 641 miles opened; and the receipts from 
passengers per mile, per week, exceed, by more than 50 
per ceut., the united receipts per mile per week for pas- 
‘sengers and goods, of the seven greut railways having 
termini in London. 

The cost of the property required for the line will be 
less per mile than that of any other metropolitan railway, 
and is sufficiently provided for by the estimates. The 
length of the line, including junction branches, is 
between seven and eight miles, of which the land for the 
terminal station at Liverpool street, and for nearly one 
mile of its course through the most expensive district, is 
purchused jointly with the Great Eastern Rall way, the 
one running at a high level and the other at a low level 
over the same property, by which arrangement fully a 
quarter of a million will be saved. On tne southern side 
of the river, from the Thames ‘Tunnel to the junctions 
of the Southern Railways, the cost per mile will be very 
moderate, whilst the ‘Tunnel itself has been obtained 
without risk of construction, at a little more than one- 
third of its original cost. 

The cost of construction is fixed beyond doubt by 
arrangements concluded with Messrs. Brassey, Lucas, 
and Wythes for a contract, at prices which will make the 
total cost of the works considerably less than the amount 
allowed in the Parliamentary estimate. 

The revenue to be derived from this line can be esti- 
mated with equal certainty. 

The ordinary receipts of the Metropolitan Railway are 
over more than £740 per mile per week from passengers 
only; and the expenses for the half-year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1864, were 41 per cent. on the then receipts. 
This revenue is derived from @ line connecting, at one 
end only, the terminus of one great trunk line with the 
City, whilst the East London will uot only connect three 
great southern lines with the City, but will also connect 
‘them with the whole of the northern and eastern systems 
of railways. 

The large population which this line will accommodate, 
and the high through rates which it will receive for the 
4raftic derived from the great lines with which it will be 
connected, leave vo doubt that its receipts per mile from 
passengers alone will exceed those of the Metropulitau 


Railway. But, assuming the East London receipts to b>, 
per mile, not more than those on the Metropolitan in its 
present incomplete and undeveloped state, and calculating 
the receipts 9n six miles only of the East Loudon Railway, 
So as substantially to confine the calculation to the main 
line, the income from passengers will be £230,830 per an- 
num,to which must be added, for merchandise and coal, 
at a low estimate, £100,000; making a total gross income 
of £330,880, which, after a deduction of 41 per cent. for 
working expenses, will leave a net income of £195,220 
or about 14 per cent. on the cost of the line. 

To investors, the rapidity with whic! this line can be 
opened for traflic, and its security from competition, are 
facts of great importance, ‘The completion of the central 
station at Liverpool! stre et, and nearly a mile of the line, 
will be greatly expedited by the arrangement (contirmed 
by Parliament) with the Great Eastern Company, which 
is now in possession of part of the property, and is pro- 
ceeding with the works. The Tunnel is also ready for 
immediate application to railway uses; 8» that the line 
will certainly be yielding revenue in au unusually short 
space of time. 

The shareholders of the Thames Tunnel Company 
agree t» take the principal part of their purchase-money 
in shares of the Railway Company, and other extensive 
property reyuired for the line will be paid for in like 
manner, 

Considering, then. — 

1. The position of this line as @ conne:ting link be- 
tween the great lines «f railway communication north 
and south of the Thames. 

2. The dense population through which it passes, to 
which, for a few pence and in a few minutes of time, 
opportunity will be afforded of reaching the healthy dis- 
tricts south of the river. 

3. The access afforded from the City and the eastern 
districts of London, to Brighton,‘ Ramsgate, Margate, 
and the South Coast generally, to the rural districts of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, aud to the Crystal Palace. 

4. The large interchange traffic in merchandise and 
coals which must pass over this line, between the North 
and South. 

5. The low cost per mile, aa compared with other 
metropolitan lines, and the certainty that it will be com- 
pleted with great despatch ; and, 

6. The fact, clearly proved by the working of the 
Metropolitan Railway, that the traffic on such a line can 
ouly be limited by its carrying powers:— 

The Directors feel contident that the Dividend to be 
derived from this line will exceed that of any other 
Metropolitan Railway. 

The Coutract will provide for payment of interest hal!- 
yearly during construction at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum On calls, and 6 per cent. on shares fully paid-up. 
In allotting the shares, prefereuce will be given to appli 
cations for fully paid-up stares. 

The holders of puid-up stock have the privilege of 
paying up the balance of £80 per certificate at once, 
under discount of 6 per ceut. per annum, which will 
raise the first year's interest to upwards of 7 per cent. 

On registration of the scrip, of which due notice 
will be given, the certiticites fur £100 will be divided 
into five shares of £2) each. 

In the event of no alloument being made the deposits 
will be returned in full. Shoulda less number of shures 
be allotted than are applied for, the deposits will be 
made available towards the payment on allotment, and 
the balance (if any) returned to the applicant. 

Applications must be made on the form annexed, 
accompanied by payment of £2 per scrip certificate to 
any of the under-mentioned Bunks :— 

The Union Bank ............ London. 

The National Provincial Bank Manchester, 
and its Brauches. 

The National Bank of Liver- 








pool (Limited) ..+6...000.. Liverpool. 
The National Provincial Bank Birmingham. 
The Leeds and County Bank.. Leeds. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland Dublin, 
aud its Branches in Ireland. 
The Royal Bank of Scotland.. Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and its Branches in Scotland: 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR ORDINARY 
SHARES. 
To the Directors of the East London Railway Company. 
Per Messrs. Chadwick, Adamson, McKenna, and Co., 
Financial Ageuts, 27 Great George stre +t, Westminster. 
Gentlemen, —Having paid to the Bankers of the Com- 
pany the sum of £ to your credit, [ request you 
to allot me Scrip Certificates, of £10 each, 
in the Kast London Railway Company, and I agree to 
accept such Scrip, or any less amount that may be allot- 
ted to me, and to pay the further sum £8 per Certilicate 
due upon such allotment. 
Name in full .....0..0000 cc ceaecs 
BAGO ..cocecrce 
Profession or Trade .. 


DOES a0 60 so ccccccsovececoccoccoce 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FULLY PAID-UP 
SHARES. 


eee eeeeeeee 





To the Directors of the East Loxdon Railway Company. 

For Messrs. Chadwick, Adamsou, McKeuna, and Co; 
Financial Agents, 27 Great George street, Westmin- 
ster. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Bankers of the Com- 
pany the sum of £ to your Credit, I request yon 
to allot me Scrip Certiticate-, of £100 each, in 
the East London Railway Company, and I agree t» ac- 
cept such Scrip, or any less amouut that may be allotted 
to me, aud to pay the further sum of £18 per certificate, 
on allotment, and £8) on or before the 23rd September, 
1865, 

PO IRD ci cicvtecstenece 
Address ....cc.cse00 
Profession or ‘Trade .. 
Te 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be ob- 
tained of the Bankers, the Brokers, at the Offices of the 
Company; or of Messrs. Chadwick, Adamson, McKen- 
na, and Co., Financial Ageuts, 27 Great George street, 
Wesuninster, from whom all further information may be 
obtaine d. 








LONDON RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Subscription 
Lists fur the Capital of this Company will be CLOSED 
to London applicants on ‘TUESDAY, the 20th inst., and 
on WEUNESDAY, the 21st invst., for Country applicants. 
CHADWICK, AVAMSON, McKENNA, and vo., 
Financial Agents. 





No, 27 Great George strest, Westminster, and 64 
Cross street, Manchester, Juue 16, 1865. 





———_____ 
RITISH ASSOCIATION for th 
ADVANCEMENT of SCLENCE.--The NEXT axe 

NUAL MEETING of the Avs vciation will be held 74 

the Presidency of Prof. PHILLIPS, F.RS. &e ouader 

mingham, commencing on Wednesday, Septeuben 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the M t 6, 

Should be seut tv the Local Secretaries at Birmioehs 

~~ G. = ao J. Hy Chambe. lain, Ea we 

Mathews, Esq., jun.), or to the Assistant-G 4 . 

tary, G. G ri Esq., Oxford. General Seerg. 

On and after August 7, until Septe * 
Members who intend to be present at ie Lie 
receive their tickets by applying to the General Creasuret 
and returuing to him their Life Member’s invitation 
circular; Anuual Subscribers who wish to receive theit 
tickets must return their invitation circular with rs 
enclosed to the General Treasurer (\V. Spottiswood, 
Ksq., 50 Grosvenor place, London, S.W.) &, 

The Executive Committee at Birmingham wi - 
New Members and Associates on the fallowing eon 
tions:— si J 

1. New Life Members for a c »mposition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association which may be publisued after the dats of 
payment. 

2. New Annual Sabseribers for @ p.ymentof £2 for the 
past year. These receive gratuitously the Reports for 
the year of their admission, aud for every following yeur 
in which they continue to pay a subscription of él with. 
out intermission. 

3. Associates for this Meating ouly for a paymant of 
£1. They are entitled to reseive the Report of the Meet. 
ing at two-thirds of the public ition price. 

Ladies may become Members ou the same term; a3 
Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Lilies 
only) may be obtained by Me abers on payment of 1, 

After 5 ptember 2, personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Recept.on-Roow, Birmiashag 
which will be opened on Mouday, Septenber4, 7 

Members and others who wish to obtain inform itiog 
about the Local arrangements are requeste! to com. 
municate with the Local Secretaries at Birmingham, 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs, 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lon lon. 














TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
txplaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural wasticators. ae 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 
London: 27 Harvey stRecr, Cavendish square, W. 
City EsTaBLisuMenT :—64 (late 36) LupGare HILL 
(four doors from the Railway Bridge). 
Country Kstablishments:—134 Duke sraeet, Liver. 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmiugha:n, 
Messrs. GABRLEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 





TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
i MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, aud 448 Strand (opposite Chariug Cross Railway 
Station). Kstablishe11$jy, Artitic.al Leeth made with 
their patented alvautage s are litte without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
strengthening loose ani sensitive tet watil they b2 
come useful in masticatio:. Tueir resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed fur all purposes of masticatio: ant articulatioa. 
Operations of every kind beimg unnecessary, the most 
nervous patient cau be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efli- 
cacy, utility, and success of this system vide Lancet, 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Shetlicld; 4 Kast paraie, Leeds; 14 St 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





Obsorve, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in Loudon, at his residence, 9 Grosveuor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

h R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
l) SURGEON-DENLISI, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor sjuare. Sole inveutor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; tuey are more natural, durable, aud oom 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 

charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mas ication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 





EVERE HEADACHE, LANGUOR, 
LOSS of APPETIT#, and GEN “RAL DEBILITY, 
often prevail at this period of the year. Two or three 
of PARR’S LIFE PILLS will produce immediate rel ef, 
and restore the system to a happy aud natural state.— 
May be had of any chemist. 
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REEDO M of WORSHIP. — The 
i Friends of the ae eee 
eae 2 ar Loudon are requested to meete 
residing an Couneil, at the London Tavern, 
seraget? street, on Monday, 19th June, at 5 o'clock, 
iness, 
on important HARD HERFORD HERFORD, 
General Secretary. 

eee ”.Trd VdImFR)©)6uALRRITRANGCE 
AL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London E.C. 
ry-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 

Atthe THIRTY ag ee — 
the 10th of May, 1865, it was stated 
ING, held on - 


New Policies were issued 


Members an‘ 


NIVERS 


at:— 
during the past year 
PF cecceeescsress eccccccesccces £268,208 
Te eee POMS Of cc.c.c-cccccccscce 10,043 
Sielding New : norms er existing Policies 
The amount Assured under existing - nan 


The amount of Invested Assets exceeded 818,500 
The Annual Income exceeded ...ceccececessee 137,000 

A Reduction of 50 per c ont, or one-half, upon the Pre- 
the current year was declared upon all par- 
Policies six years in force, as shown in the 





miums for 
ticipating 


following examples :-— 























——E— 7 “duc ore. 
Age jsum Assured on] Original =— orignal 
policy. Lives in England.| Premium. Aeol 
yo | £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
+4 1000 4 8 4 2 42 
4) 1,000 31 lo 0 1515 0 
wes Redneck | Rue 
Age; on Original Premium “ee 
- — Premium. next I ——" 
icy} in 7 
"| India. Fem, Europe. 
90 | 1,000 | £12 0 0 | £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1,000 48 00 21 00 12 4 2 
1,000 59 0 O 2910 0 1515 0 








40 ; 
The above will show the great advantages attachin 
to Policies effectel with this Society, whose annual 
returns to Participating Policyholders have averaged 
from 45 to 50 per cent., at 26 divisions of Profit, when 
large Reversionary Bonuses were also added to Policies 
the helders of which preferred increasing the sums 
assured to decreasing their Premiums. 

Unequalled advantages offered to Assurers proceed- 
ing to or residing in India, tha Society having Commit- 
tees of Management at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 

The full benefit of the reduction of duty to 1s. 6d. 

per cent. from Midsummer next will be given to insurers 
now effecting policies with this Cumpany. 

By this reduction and the BONUS SYSTEM of the 
NORWICH UNION the cost of insurance will be re- 
duced to &@ minimum amount. 

EXAMPLES of PREMIUMS REDUCED BY BONUS. 








3 EM ; Annual |Reduced Pre. 
No. of Policy.|Sum Insured.) pyomium. |now payable. 
£ £ sd. £ 2a. d, 
441,411 92,540 | 222 4 4 120192 
450,156 12,000 |} 6800 35 00 
484,173 6,800 3514 0 19168 
506,975 4,000 70 0 4 64 





The rates of premium are in ne ease higher than those 
charged by the other principal oflices giving no bonus to 
their insurers 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1863 was 
£34,152 11s. 9d ; the amount insured on farming stock 
was £10,203,272. 

For prespectuses apply to the Society's offices, 29 
Fleet street, K.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 
Ofices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 185), 








Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 
W951 .. £54,305 2. oe £UT,1S7 oe .. L2,S2L 
1856 .. 222,279 .. oo ee ce 821,061 
1861 .. 360,130 .. oe ee =o 1,511,905 
1s64 .. 742,674 .. .. 236,214 2. 2. 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lon lon. 
Life claims are payable in thiity days after they are 
admitted. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Caxpetapra, MopEraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


CpaLERs CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froin £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established Lsv7. 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMUIION are KK FECITUALLY CURED by 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Which are daily recommended by the fuculty—Testi- 
momals from the most eminent of whom may be in- 
specied—us the most effectual, saie, speely, and con- 
Yenient remedy fur Cough and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Cuest, and Throat. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., ds. 6d., and 
11s. each, by I. Kearine, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Church 
yard, Loudon. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 














(HE BLAKELY ORDNANCE COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
Capital £750,000, in 30,00 Shares of £25 each. Deposit 
on application £1 per Share, and £4 on allotment. 
First issue of 20,000 Shares. 

Dirkcrors. 
John Dent, Fsq., 35 Grosvenor square, 
Hon. A. Hobart, Captain, R.N., 5 Berkeley square. 
William Needham, Esyq., late of the Butterly Lron Works. 
Frederic Platt, Esq., Belswood, Hants. 
Captain Blakely, late Royal Artillery, Managing Direc- 
tor. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers—The Agra and Mastermau’s Bank (Limited), 
35 Nicholas lane, London, E.c. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Cunliffe and Beaumont, 43 Chan- 
cery lane, London, F.C, 
Brokers—James Shepherd, Esq., Throgmorton street, 

Loudon, E.C,; Messrs. J. Kekersley and Son, Bulls 
Head Chambers, Manchester; John Perry, Waterloo 
Street, B.rminghan. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—John Healy, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—1 Royal Exchange Buildings, Lon- 
don, E.C, 





PROSPECTUS. 

The manufacture of orduance upon the principle paten- 
ted by Capt. Blakely has for upwards of five years been 
carried on by private enterprise. The demand for this 
class of ordnance has, however, so largely increased, 
that the works established at Southwark by the present 
Blakely Ordnance Company have proved altogether in- 
adequate, and it has been found necessary to establish a 
manufactory on a much larger scale. Exteusive works 
are in course of construction at Greenwich, to which it 
is proposed to trausfer the operations of the Company. 

Both in Europe and America, as well as at home, the 
Blakely ordnance is daily coming into more extensive 
use, and during the last six years large orders have been 
executed for Russia, Portugal, [taly, Egypt, Sweden, 
China and Japan, Morocco, Turkey, and several impor- 
tant States in North and South Am:rica, including the 
Confederate Government. 

As an evidence of the remunerative character of this 
description of manufacture it may be state that the net 
profits in the current year amount to nearly £60,000. 

With the view of providing the increased chpital which 
is requisite to carry on the manufacture on so large a 
scale’ it is proposed to form a Limited Company, to be 
called the Biakely Orduance Company (Limited). The 
services of Captain Blakely have been retained as Manag- 
ing Director. The present efficient staff will also continue 
in office, as follows:—Josiah Vavasseur, Ksq, C.E., 
Resident Engineer; Mr. Campbell (late of the Royal 
Laboratory, Woolwich) Superintendent of Laboratory 
and Shell Factory; General Burnaby, Royal Artillery, 
Proofmaster. 

Tie Directors have entered into an agreement for the 
purchase of the existing leases, plant, premises, and good- 
will for thesain of £225,000, payable by instalmeuts over 
two years. and £150,000 in Debentures bearing £6 per 
cent. interest. In forming their estimate of tue value of 
the plant, leases, fixtures, machinery, stock, and good- 
w.ll, the Directors have been guided by the valuation of 
the same by a competent engineer. The gool-will has 
been rated at two und a half years’ purchase. 

As an evidence of their confidence in the undertaking, 
the vendors have agreed to guarantee that the profits of 
the undertaking shall amount to a sum sufficient to pay 
a minimum dividend at the rate of £15 per cent. per 
annum for three years, on the paii-up capital fur the 
time being of the present issue of shares. 

As it has been considered impossible to estimate 
equitably the value of the patents, it has been agreed 
that they shall be transferred to the Company, the present 
proj r.etor receiving £20 per cent, of tue net profits for 
the next seven years, 

The Comp ny will enter into possession of the works 
in Southwark and Greenwich on the 30th of June inst., 
but will be entitled to the benefit of all coutracts execu- 
ted and profits made siuce the 30th June, 1364. The 
vendors reserve to themselves the right of subscribing 
for one-third of the present issue of shares. 

A Copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion cau be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors, 43 
Chancery lane. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can 
be obtained at the offices ofthe Brokers of the Company 
aud of the Solicitois. 

As some applicants may desire to take full advantage 
of the guaranteed dividend, by paying up their shares in 
full, two forms of application are annexed, one for 
oidiuary shares, aud the other fur fully paid-up shares. 
To the Directors of the Blakely Ordnance Company 

(Limited), 
Geutlemen,—taving paid to the Agra and Master- 
mau's Bank Wwe sum of & being £1 per shure on 
shares, | request you to allot me shares 
in the above Company, in conformity with the pro- 
spectus issued by you, and I hereby agree to accept 
such shares, or any less number that may be ellotted to 
me, aud to pay the further sum of £4 per share due ou 
allotment thereof, and the calls when due, and I request 
you to place my name ou the Kegister of Shareholders for 
the shares a.lotred to me.—I am, Geullemen, your obed- 
ient servant, 
Name in full 
Usual Siguature .,. 
Address in fuil ..ccsesees 
‘trade or Profession .. 
Date 


seth eee ereeerees 





. 1865. 
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APPLICATION FOR FULLY PAID-UP SHARES, 
To the Directors of the Ilikely Orduancea Company 
(Limited). 

Geutlemen,—Having paid to the Agra and Master- 

man’s Bank the sum of & being £1 per share on 

shares, I request you to allot me fully 

paid-up shares, in coufurmity with the pro-pectus issued 

by you, and [ hereby agree to accept sucu shares, or any 

less number that may be allotted t) me, aud to pay the 

further sum of £24 per share due on allotment thereof .— 
I aw, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Name in full 

Usual Siguature .. 

Address in full ..... 

irade or Profession. coves 

Date ...ceecesecess eee L865 


stew ee eeeeeerens 
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BLAKELY ORDNANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the List of An- 
plications for SHARES in this Company will be CLOSED 
at Pour o'clock on FRIDAY, June 16, for London, aud 
ou MONDAY, the 19ch, for the Country. 

By order of the Board, 
JOUN HEALY, Secretary. 

1 Royal Exchange buildings, 12th June, 1865. 


Gora AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
\ COMPANY. 
Ixcorrorarep sy Rovat Caarrer. 
Fvery description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Walesa, Victoria, ani also 
by Ageney with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 


H™ Ei and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIVE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, Que Million.—Paid up, £109,000. 
Chief Otices—59 Cornhill, London, B.C, 
Fire and Life Insurances at mo lerate rates aud on liberal 
terms, 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 











£4 los. PER CENT. DEGENTURE SLOCK. 
MuUHE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY ave now issiing this Stock. Applica 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, June 15, 1365. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
£ RAILWAY.—NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST, 
MORTGAGE BONDS. PENNSYLVANIA DLVISION, 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. OHIO DIVISLONG 
SECOND MORI'GAGE BONDS, Interest payaole lst 
July, at the Consolidited Bank (Limited), 

The GQOUPONS from the above bon is will be PAID 
on the Ist July, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and 
must be left two clear days at the ollicve of the company, 
5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, 
S.W., for examination. If sent by the post, a cheque for 
the amount will be remitted ia coarse. 

5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 

Westminster, S.W., June 6, 1865, 


YOMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorpora’ed by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Tlead Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, oochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, 1 Singapore, and Yoko. 

anna. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts on its branches and ageneies as above. it acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the Kast in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting als» the sale thereof, 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends theraon, 
and receives pay, pensions, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

‘The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notics of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 




















NIVERSITY COLLEGE.—Professor 
SEELY has made arrangements for taking iato 
his house THREE or FOUR YOUTHS as boarde: 
from Michaelmas next. He will undertake a gener 
superintendence of their studies. 
Address, 23 Queen's road West, Regent's Park. 


pavers PICTURE GALLERY, 4 

Queen Anne street, Cavendish square.—The Pro- 
prietor having lent this Gallery, without charge, to 
Aitists to exhibit their Pictures, the Patrons of the Art 
are respectfully informed that the Gallery is now com~- 
plete, and are earnestly invited to inspect it, admission 
being granted on presentation of address card. 


7 yay” 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleace uf temper 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as @ 
guarantee of quality. They are put uP in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J, G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
Liliuy, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
tor the various kinds of writing taught in schools— 
>old retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers cau be ee at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at Yl Johu street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 

YANDLES.—Her Majesty's Government 
C have adopted forthe Militury Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAPFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
Suaped ‘ops, made by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
against spurious im tatious. Theirlavel is on the packets 
and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., wuere algo may be obuined their 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLEDS, and 
the NSW CANDLU,  self-fitting, and no paper or 
Scraping.; 
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NEW WORKS in CIRCULATION at all 
the LIBRARIES. 


MILDRED ARKELL. 


By Mrs, Henry Woop, : 
Author of ‘ East Lynne.” éc. [7his day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD 


A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. in 8 vols. 
—— [On Wednesday next. 





WIT and WISDOM from WEST 
AFRICA; or, a Book of Proverbial Philosophy, 
Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled by 
Ricaarp F. Burton, late H.M.’s Consul for the 
Bight of Biafra and Fernando Po, Author of ‘A 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah aud Meccah,” “ A Mission 
to Dahomey,” &e. This day. 

In 3 vols,, this day. 

IRKDALE: a Lancashire Story. By 
BexJAMIN Brierty. In 3 vo's. (This day. 

A WOMAN'S WAY. By the Author 
of “The Wield of Life." In 3 vols. [ This day. 

MY DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDS of WAR. By Georce Aveaustus Sata. 
The Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols, is ready 

(This day. 

THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 

Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne.” In 3 vols. 
(This day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 
the Novel by F. G. Trarrorn, Author of “ City and 
Suburb,” “* Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. Third 
Edition. (This day. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of 
NORTH AMERICA. By B, H. Reyort. In 2 vols. 

[This day. 





NEW EDITION of “DENIS DONNE.” 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 6s, 

DENIS DONNE: a Novel. By 

Annie THomas, Author of ‘* Theo Leigh.” 
This day is published, in 1 vol., 6s. 

The WORLD in theCHURCH. By the 
Author of ‘George Geith of Fen Court,” “ Too 
Much Alone,” &c. 

Also, uniform with the above, 


TOO MUCH ALONE, 6s,/TREVLYN HOLD. 6s. 
CITY and SUBURB, 63,| MAURICE DERING 6s. 





TrnstEy Brotners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





OSPEL PAGANISM; or, Reason’s 
Revolt Against the Revealed. 1 vol., price 6s. 
 .... Is entitled to credit for one act at least; instead 
of dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice 
with some of our modern Church reformers, he has only 
said what they would say if they dared.""—Ox/ford Uni- 
versity Herald. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations from 
Original Sketches drawn on wood by R. P. Leitch, and 
engraved by J. D. Cooper and W. J. Linton, with uew 
Maps, showing the route, price 21s, 

i heer NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 

LAND; being the History of an Expedition from 
the Atlantic to the Pacitie through British Territory, by 
one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. By 

Viscount Mintoa, F'.U.G.S., f.G.S., &e., &e., aud W. L. 

Cueapte, B.A., M.B., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 

CasseLt, Perrer, and Garin, London, E.C. 
ONCE A WEEK. 

"THE TWELFTH VOLUME of ONCE 

A WEEK is published this day, price 7s. 6d. 

This popular periodical is published every Saturday, 

price 34.; in Monthly Parts, price 1s.; aud in Half- 

Yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 








A FAMILY HISTORY, 
By Harriet Martineau, is now in course of publica- 
tion, 
6g-A New Serial and Illustrated Tale, by a popular 
Author, will be commenced at an early date. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Second Edition, price One Shilling. 

f_PiLerer ; in What Class of Cases, and 

under what Circumstances, may we reasonably 
Hope for Cure in Epilepsy? By Witttam Camps, M.D, 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; 
author of Kssays and Reviews on Morbid Affections of 
the Brain, Spinal Cord, and Nerves. 

H. K. Lewrs, 136 Gower street North, W.C. 


P AXTON.—HOSPITALS.— 

The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 
6d., contains :—View and Plan of Northumberland Street 
Schools, Poplar—The late Sir Joseph Paxtou—The 
Golden and Immutable Mean, the Measure of the 
Scientific Ideal of the Good anl the Beautiful—Bam.- 
borough Crurch—On Metropolitan Improvyemeats—Im- 
provements in the Manufacture of Glass—Geueral Plan 
and Elevation of Chorlton Union Hospital, near Man- 
chester — Christ's Hospital— Sauitury Matters — The 
Washing-day m Tenewented Houses—Discovery of the 
Bones of Daute—The Building Trades Movement, &c. 
—Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all book- 
sellers. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic Illustrations. 


KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roserr J. Jorpan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too 
often consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic alfectious, and scrofula ; 
treatment for superficial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discoloration 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud healtuy complexion. 

‘This book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.'"—JMedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 1860, 

To be had direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
Hanover square, London, W. 


——— STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 








Sa ———— i} 
‘bee 44: PALACE.—NOW VISIT 
THE PALACE.—More beautiful than 
Monday to Thursday—One Shilling. Frida 

Handel Festival Rohearsal, Admission by pay 
doors, 103. 6d., or by tickets on sale up to Weanes “ 
only at the Palace, 2 Exeter Hall, and usuaj a 
7s. Gd., or by New Guinea Season Tickets on maven 
2s. 6d. Saturday—Great Rose Show of the San™ 
Guinea Season Tickets free, payment at doors, 55 ou 
tickets purchased beforehand, 2s. 6d. OF by 


xr . TAN 
OC RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL FES. 
— m TIVAL. 
MONDAY, June 26 2... 0 ...ceeeteoes ME 
WEDNESDAY, June 23.. SELLE 
FRIDAY, June 30 .....ceesece-eeeee ISRAEL 
The Orchestra (double the diameter of the dome of St 
-aul’s), entirely roofed Over and acoustically j nproved, 
will contain nearly Four Thousand Perfor ners, The 
performers, carefully selected from the orehestras, musi. 
eal institutions, and Cathedral choirs throughout the 
country, aud from various parts of the Continent, com. 
prise all the principal professors and amateurs,” kig 
confidently expected that this Festival w.li be by far the 
most complete ani magnificent display ever witnessed, 

The entire musical arraugemesuts are unter the direc. 
tion of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Conductor, Mr 
Costa. Principal Vocalists: Madlle. Adelina Patti, 
Madame Rudersior®, Madame Lemimens-Slerrington, 
Madame Parepa, Madame Saintoa-Dolby, Mr, Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Weiss, Herr Schmid, ang 
Mr. Santley. Organist: Mr. Brownsmith.—Stall tickets, 
in sets for the three days (tor numbered stalls), 3 guineas 
aud 2} guineas ; sta.ls for single day, . and one guinea: 
reserved tickets, in sets for tue thr 8 (numbered, in 
rows and blocks), 28+. 6d.; res -rved si e-lay ticket (io.), 
10s. 6d.; admission tickets, if bo.ght before each day, Se: 
by payment at the Palace ou the day, 7s, 6d sts 

GRAND FULL REHEAL>A!1.—Solos and Choruses 
—FRIDAY, June 23, at One o'clock. Ad nission, alfa. 
guinea, or by tickets bought two days previous, seven 
Shillings aud sixpence. Reserved seats, five shillings, 

For the extraordinary facilities for one and three daya’ 
excursions, including admission t»> the Giand Fall ke 
hearsal, at very l»w rates; also for retura tickets extend. 
ing over three days of the Festival, see special bills issued 
by nearly every railway Company. 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, 8K, 
or at 2, Exeter Hail, London, W.C. Cheques and post 
office orders payable ts George Grove. 

Full details of the Festival, and block plan of reserved 
seats, and carte de visite photograph of orches ra of four 
thousand performers, may be had by application per. 
sonally, or by letier enclosing two stamps, @t the 
Crystal Palace or at /sxeter Hall. 


ever— 
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HAS DEL FESTIVAL.—FRIDAY 
NEX?. The GREAL FUL!, REHEARSAL at 
the Crystal Palace on Friday next, 23rd June, at Que 
o'clock. 
This rehearsal will, as regards solos and choruses, 
present an epitome of the days of the Festival. 
Excursions will be run by the following companies:— 
Loudon, Brightoa, aud South Coast, South-Western, 
South-Kastern, Loudon, Chatham, aud Dover, Great 
Western, Loudow and North-Westera, Great Northern, 
Midiand, Great Eastern, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolushire, Nortu-Eastern (Northeru Division). See 
time bills of each company. 
Reserved stalls, 5s., at the Crystai Palaca, and at 2 
Exeter Hall. Apply at ounce. 
7s. Gd. Admission tickets as above, and at agents up to 
Weduesday only. After that day tue price will be ls. 6d. 





fee y NEXT, LAST DAY 
for 7s. td. Handel Festival Relcarsal Admis- 
sion Tickets. 
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“ acity $ ; 
of iyienePesne endtion Neh See are requested before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
és * f ? 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an ae - enone . 
von Ideas which are fast becoming the thoughts | asgortment of FENDERS, SIOVES, RANGES, CHIM- | (YRYSTAL PALACK.—GREAT AT- 
of every one. ——Aatirepologiont Review. NEY-PIECES, FIRW-TRONS, aud GENURAL IRON- PRACLION—The GREAL ROSE SHOW of the 
F. Farran, 282 Strand. MONGERY, as Cannot be approached elsewhere, either | season, special display of GREAT FOUNTAINS aud 
. for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of | Military Bands, aud Promenade. Next Saturday— 
Extra cloth, price 5s. workmanship, —— —_ — orm olu cr ea season tickeis, free; payment at doors, 5s. 23 
r . £3 8s. 233 Los. ; bronzed fenders, witt ds, 7s. i icket 3 er ter: 
CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM: aed a oe - it PP eraagenct gdh admission tickets on sale tll Friday afternoon. 
the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of | ormolu ort from £3 § 18: chimney<piec ne Seep 
‘ ia? nolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, ‘“ ah r > TQ). 
* Aurelia. from £1 Ss, to £100; fire-irons, from ‘3s. 3d. to x4 4s, | FY, XHIBITION of the PHOTO 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. Tune BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with GRAPHIC SOCLELY of LONDON, 9 Conduit 
radiating hearth-plates. Street, Regeut street, NOW OPEN Daily 
radiating hearth-plates Ad Ane tiek i satteaniaie 
. > din:ss.on, Is. ; Season tickeis, ad uituug to th v 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- Architectural Exhibition, ani Exhibition of Building 
TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA TRAYS and | Luveatious, Patents, &c., and ty tue Leciures and Cou 
WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, | versazioui, 2s. Gd. 
variety, gh wey hé JAMES FERGUSSON, F.RS. 
a eee sited JAMS EDMESTON, b.RLB.A. 
Trays, per set of three from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. } _ ~*~ 
Ditto iron ditto ........ from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. / > rr Gt = > 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 7s. 6d. » O YAL : - OLYTECII N LC.— 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread-baskets, *“ PROLEUS,” this uew aud wouderiul Optical 
equally low. Aliusion im = yw Pepper's ent —— ul, daily at 
y TEerre ‘Dwr 2.30 aud 3.—Will this Do? or, Random Revollectious 
ILLIAM 8, BU RTON, GENERAL | of Kugiish History, by Mr, G. Backlund, assisted by 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoiut- | Mr, Hemuing (the uew Baritoue), Miss &. Walton, aud 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- | Other artistes.—New Lecture by J. L, King, Bsq., on 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards | Galiberw's * Appareils Respiratours. "—P.ctorid Novelty 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- | and Originality, the Jloly Places at Mecca and 
95 i ling Silver and Klectro Plate, Nickel Silver, and | Medina coutrusied with tiose at Bethleaem aad Jeru 
sai iain 254 ojo et boards, price 1s. * a Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | sulem, with two new Ghost Scenes (J. tl. Pepper and 
is ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales | Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitcheu | H. Direks joint iuveutors).—Open frou 12 to 5, and 7 to 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Cham- | Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urns aud 10. Admission to tue wavle, Ls. 
ders's Journal, &e. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, : = “ “ . . 
“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with furnery, Iron aad Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, —— \ ONSIEUR de LATOUB “— _— 
both humour and verve. The volume itself is as darrees Cabinet F urniture, ke, with Lists of I rices, aud I laus i during the montas of Juue and July, at Willis’s 
able a companion as need be fur a two or three hours’ ae F, ae —_— jade gpa, Pe — Sireel, | Kuoms, King street, St. James's, & COURSE of 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure to become i an ye : st tg ay Vea See MATINEES LIITERAIRES, or KEADINGS in 
popular, und its author will doubtless be encouraged to | P**e? 8Bt * Newman yard, London, k Bence, Tuese Rea lings will embrace Biographical 
try once more his hand; should he do so, we wisi him > a aetna " < ; Sketcues of Rewarkabie Cuaracters in freuca Listory, 
eVery success, and more hits,"—Sunday Times. t OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—W eakening with remarks ou and examples of the vest French 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Pater row, E.G Weather.—The sultry summer days strain the | Authors, The first sec of six Readings wl cludes Le 
- aternoster row, E.C. nerves of the feeble and decrepit, and this state eventu- | Cid, Le Tartutle, Paotire; Bivsgrapuicd Sketches o 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and /|*3~ disease, uuless some restorative such as these | Godeiroi de Bouillon, Cuarlotie Corday, Lav yee) ayueliny 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE Aig seth ee purifying pills be fouud to corcect the disordering ton- { With morceaux Choisis lroul the Pvems of ADdre de 
: : AL, GAZETTE.—Latest News from all | deucy. Holioway’s medicine gives tone to the nervous | Cueuier, Comte de Vigny, Victor Mago, Lamurtiue, &e 
perts of Indiu—Latest Government Appointments— | sysiem, which is Une source of all vital movemenis, aud | dud some of tue Old Breouch Poets of the Lita ecutury. 
Latest Info mation regarding the Services—Notes on all presides over every action wuich maintains the growth Subscripuon tv the burst set, one Gained. 
Inuian topics likely to interest th Be who have resided | and well-being of the body. No Oue therefore can over: Programmes aud cet8 may be obiunelat Booth’s 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a | esimate tue ne sessity of keeping the uerves well strung, | Uuited Library, $07 Reseut siteet; Ko.vudi's, Beruers 
Sabendl os — of the Marseilies Maii from India. | aud Lue ease Wilh whicu these puls ace ym plish tuat eud, | Sweet, Wee uu s, Nuights ride suai; Greig 3, 
pi 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- | fuey are tue most uufading anudove iv indigestion, i 
| 














Ready this day, cloth, price 23, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Con mercial Engagemeut. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. } Hon. S2cs. 








I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena, By Leo H. GRInpon. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny \ 
/ 





Monthly Parts, 
Parts I, to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, H.C. 

















men copy, Gd. g 3, Brook street; Mitcueil’s, 33 Uld 


J Wregwar eveulation, palyuation, sick headache, and | Boad street; aud also a. Wilis's Koos, waere the first 
os ee Wm. H. ALLen and Co., 13 Waterloo place, Maunee Litteraive wi wke place ou Puesdiy, 27th June 
~ . 


Osiivene-8 (lat were e.er invented, aud ia cousequeuce 
west, at 3 O’elock. 


r 
| have at.aine! the argest sie and Uishes: repatauon 
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In 1 vol. feap. Svo., price 5s. cloth. 
VEEN GUINEVERE and Sir 
LANCELOT of the LAKE, after the German of 
z; with other Poems. By Cuantes Bruce. 


Jhelm Hert 
Wi MAN, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 


London: Lone - 
FOR THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION, 
Just published, price 2s. cloth. 
HE SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 
and its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION: a 
Handbook ior Candidates and Electors. 
London: LoneMAN, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 
———————_, wad SPWELI’S SPE a. sae 
NEW PART of MISS SEWELL’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
, Just published, in 18mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ICTATION EXERCISES, Second 
Series: a Correspondence between A. B. and C. D. 
By EvizaBETH M. Sewett, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
DICTATION EXERCISES, First 
Series, Third Edition, Is. 
London: LoxoMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 














Just published, in Svo., with 14 Plates, price 14s, 

ATURN and ITS SYSTEM: Dis- 
S cnssing the Motions, Appearance, and Habitability 
of Saturn and its System, the Nature of the Rings, &c. ; 
with Notes on Chaldwan Astronomy, Laplace's Nebular 
The ry, and the Habitability of the Moon. By RicHarp 
A. Proctor, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Canibridge, and King’s College, London. 
London: LoneMAN, GReeN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





aw . 
Just published, in 8vo., pp. 588, price lus. 
IME and SPACE; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By SuHapwortu H. Hovasoy. 

London: LonoMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
ee me — = = _ 
ROUTLEDGE’S FIVE-SHILLING POEDs. 

NEW VOL. 
In feap. Svo. bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of W. C. 
BENNETT, Author of “ Baby May,” “ The Worn 
Wedding Ring,” &e., &c, Now first Collected, Classitied, 
and Revised by the Author, With @ Steel Portrait aud 
Lilustrations, by J. D. Watson. 
Recently issued in this Series, 
LEIGH HUNI’S POEMS, Edited by THornron 
Hunt. 
PERCY'S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. 
London: Rovrct 











Warye, anl RovtLepGe, 


DGE, 


Farringdon street. 
Now ready, demy 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 
h AN’S AGE in the WORLD accord- 
ing to Holy Scripture and Science. By an 
Essex REcTOR. 
Coments:—1l. The Flint Weapons of the Drift. 2. The 


Creation, 3. The Paradisiacal State. 4. The Genealo- 
gies. 5. The Deluge. 6. Babel and the Dispersion. 
Appendix. 


Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

D* DRUITT’S REPORT on the 

Quality, Wholesomeness, Price, aud Use in Diet 
aud Medicine of the Cheap Wines from France, Ltaly, 
Austria, Greece, and Hungary, imported in pursuance of 
Mr. Gladstone's liberal policy. 

Reprinted from The Medical Times. 


London: Henry REeENsHAw, 356 Strand. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


gh bate A SCRIPTURE, and 

REASON: an Examination of some of the Prin- 
eipal Articies of the Creed of Christendom. By the 
hey. W. Kirkus, LL.B. 

“Temperate aid well-reasoned....Stulents of theo- 
logy will tind this volume very worthy of perusal."— 
Spectator. 

“The essays are clever, they show a mind free from 
many Nonconfornist prejudices, and ofven give nuvle 
views of Christian truth.’—Clerical Journal. 

Wituiams and NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 





a 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, prices 7s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the PHIL- 
SOPHY of PRIMARY BELLEFS. By Ricuaay 
LowNDEs. 

“Mr. Lowndes has read diligently and thoughtfully 
+»+-the best part of the volume is that in which he 
breaks a Spear with Mr.J. 3. Mill ou the latter's doc- 
trine of cxusation involving necessity. Lhe reis ming 
is clear, without px mM, and to the point....uor is the 
author acre bound by prejudice in tavour of his own 
leader of thought, Sir W. Liamilvon,”—Churchman. 

Wittiams and Noroats, 14 Henriet’a street, Coveut 
Garden, London ; avd 2 Seuth Frederick street, Edin 
bargh. 








On the 20th June, in 8vo., 650 pp., cloth, lds. 
HySstoky of the VICEROYS of IRE- 
LAND. \\.tu Notices of the Castle of Dublin 
and its Chief Occupants iu Former Tiwes, By J. 'T. 
Gitpexr, Exq., Meter of the Council, aud Librarian 
of the Koya Irish Academy, Hou See, Irsh Arciwlozi- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The object of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is to become an organ for the unbiassed 
expression of many and various minds on topics of general interest in Politics, Literature, Philo- 
sophy, Science, and Art. Each contribution will have the gravity of an avowed responsibility. 
Each contributor, in giving his name, will not only give an earnest of his sincerity, but will claim 
the —- of perfect freedom of opinion, unbiassed by the opinions of the Editor or of fellow 
contributors. 


Contents oF No. III.—Prick Two Smsriurmas. 


The METHOD and RESULTS of ETHNO-)The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: No. IL 

LOGY. By Professor Huxtry. CABINET GOVERNMENT. By W. Bacnor, 
The DERBY of 1865. By Cnartes Crarke. | The ARTISTIC SPIRIT. By P. G. Hamerton. 
!The BELTON ESTATE. Chaps. V. and VI. | OUR RURAL POOR. By Jonn Dennis. 

By AntHony TROLLOPE. The LIMITS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
GLIMPSES of the LEVANT. F, Harrison. 

Burton. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Piccadilly. 


By F. W. 


Office, 193 








MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 
Tol. III., now ready, of all Librarians and Booksellers, a SELECTION FROM 


LOCKER’S POEMS. 


With Portrait by Mixxats, and 19 Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyte. 





Waar THE Critics say or Locker’s Lays. 


Notes aNpd Qvertrs.—“The Seccnd volume of Mr. | poetie feeling under the quips and cranks and weeathed 
Moxon's dainty Series of Miniature Poets is occupied | smiles of a wearer of motley.” 
with the eflusions of Mr. Locker who obviously asks Mornine Sran—* They are pleasantly cynical, agree- 
with Horace, | yes ae arege o full of quaint reflection, and always 
a ~ | adnirable in their variety and versatility of riyme.” 
— ym one —- Times.—* Mr. Frederick Locker, who now follows in 
. | the walks of the Laureate and of Mr. Browuing, has a 
and who masks many a deep thought and much true | genuine poetic gift.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 











MR. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


“A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 28s., with Portrait of the 
Author, Map, and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 


“A stirring tale of adygnture in an absolutely new and audience admired and 
virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under condi- Pr I ats of the speaker, no less 
tions which reduced the traveller to the category of a | than they appreciated the interest of the primeval 
mere senseless corpse in a coffin, He told his tale, too, | Eastern country thus brought before their eyes.”"— 
more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than | Quarterly Review on Mr. Palgrayve's Paper, read before 
like a common-place voyager of the nineteenth century. | the Royal Geographical Society. 

He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness of the “No work of recent years has added so much to the 
old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a | stock of general information about Arabia.”—Athenwum. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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lauded the liek ‘ 








NOTICE.—On Wednesday, the 20th inst., at every Library 
1. SELVAGGIO. A Story of Italian Country Life. 


By the Author of “* Mary Powell.” 1 vol. 
2.The GAYWORTHYS. 2 vols. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 
LEE BATHS. 


Fourth Edition, 7s. 
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ca and Celtic Society, Author of “ Lhe History of Dub- | 
lin,” &e, 

James Durry 
Dublin. 


22 Paternoster row, London; and at 


Now re uly, in post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
SEIS DISEASES and their associated | 
_ Constitutional Disorders ; with full Directions tor 
Med Cnal, Diet-tie, and General Hygienic Sell-Manage- | 
meut. By J. Wiiaxins WiniiaMs, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
“ Mr. Williams's 


observations on syplilitic eruptions 
Will repay perusal. y 5 


—Lancet, Feb. 25, 1805. 
Loudon: Simpxix, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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Just published, feap. 4to. cloth, 8s. 


ATALANTA in CALYDON. 


A TRAGEDY. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Loxvon Revirw.—‘He (Mr. Swinburne] has pro- 
duced adramatic poem which abounds from the first 
page to the last in the finest constituents of poetry—in 
imagination, fancy, feeling, sentiment, passion, and 
knowledge of the human heart and soul, combined with 
a dominant mastery over every species of verse, from 
the stateliest pomp of epic metre to the fluent sweetness 
of song. Selecting for his subject one of the most 
pathetic of the ancient Greek legends, and adopting the 
grand old models of Greek tragedy, Mr. Swinburne has 
shown himself thoroughly imbued with antique spirit. 
He is evidently a good scholar, for he prefaces his poem 
with three pages of Greek verse, addressed to Walter 
Savage Landor. Association with such a man as Landor 
is in itself sufficient testimony to the excellence of a 
writer's scholarship; but mere scholarship alone would 
not have enabled Mr. Swinburne to write the dramatic 
Poem now before us. He has something of that creative 
force which ali great poets have had, whether they were 
Greek, Italian, or English—a native and inborn strength, 
which scholarship may mould, bnt can never originate. 
If, as we nre given to understand, Mr. Swinburne is a 
young writer, we do not hesitate to assert that his volume 
is extraordinary, not simply for strength and vividness 
of imagination, but (what is far more remarkable with 
inexperience) for maturity of power, fur completeness of 
self-control, for absolute mastery over the turbulent 
forces of adolescent genius. ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ would 
be considered a work of unusual beauty even if it came 
forth under the signature of the most eStablished repu- 
tation—as a work of a new poet, itis surprising. This 
is the tragic and gloomy story which Mr. Swinburne has 
treated with so much beauty and grandeur. It is a story 
full of the old Greek sentiment—heavily overshadowed 
with a sense of inexorable and inevitable fate—steeped 
to the very lips in the bitterness of divine, but remorse- 
less power. And it has been treated by the modern 
Englishman in the thorough spirit of an ancient Greek. 
It is not merely that all the ‘unities* are preserved, and 
that the action is duly provided with a chorus; the 
feeling throughout is profoundly Pagan, as it ought to 
be in connection with such a subject. That strange, sad, 
hopeless mood in which the ancient Greek regarded 
the mysteries of life and death—that austere setting 
of the soul against the iron will of Destiny, which 
is so full of an immense dignity and pathos — 
that divinely sorrowful despair of things which 
cun suffer to the miserable end, and sees no after com- 
= and yet goes down to death in majesty, and 

eauty, and power—these characteristics of the old 
Greek faith. or want of faith, or whatsoever we may call 
it, are ieflected by Mr. Swinburne with amazing truth 
and discrimination. There are passages in his poem 
which seem to wring from the very roots of human 
experience the sharpest extract of our griefs. The 
speeches of Althwa, when she has resolved on throwing 
the fatal brand into the fire, are instinct with passion 
and the profoundest human feeling; and the progiess 
of the action is subtly indicated by the wild exclama- 
tions of the mother and the horror-stricken interposi- 
tions of the chorus. How full of the agony of out- 
raged maternal love, struggling with a tragic sense of 
duty, are these broken words of Althwa! ,,.. It will be 
seen from the foregoing specimens, that in ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon’ we have & poem of rare and varied power, ani 
in Mr. Swinburne a writer gifted with a piercing insight 
into the very elements of passion. It is long since we 
have received any poetry from a new singer so rich in 
the primal instincts of truth; and we cannot but antici- 
pate for its author a future as brilliant as his dawn is 
clear aud strong.” 

ATHEN©UM.— Let our readers say whether they often 
meet with pictures Jovelier in themselves or more truly 
Greek than those in the invocation to Artemis. Many 
strains equal to that in force, beauty, aud rhythmical 
flow might be cited from the chorus. Those which set 
forth the brevity of man’s life, and the darkness which 
enfolds it, though almost irreverent in their impeach- 
ment of the gods, are singularly fine in expr. ssion. .... 
We yet know not to what poet since Keats we could turn 
for a representation at once so large in its design and 
80 graphic in its particulars; in the noble hyperbole of 
description, which raises the boar into the veritable 
scourge of Artemis, there is imagination of the highest 
kind. .... A subject for many a painter to come—a 
grand word picture, in which the influence of no con- 
temporary can be traced. In the fervour and beauty of 
his best passages we find no reflection of any modern 
writer.” 

Times.—'"‘He [Mr, Swinburne] is gifted with so 
small portion of the all-important Divine fire, without 
which no man can hope to achieve poetic success ; he 
possesses considerable powers of description, a keen eye 
for natural scenery, and a copious Vocabulary of rich yet 
simple English. .... We must part fron our author with 
cordial congratulations on the success with which he has 
achieved so difficult a task.” 

FortnigutLy Revrew.— When it is said that Mr. 
Swinburne can write most delicate and harmonious blank 
verse—and his blank verse is more evenly unexception- 
able than his lyrics—all is not said. His English is pure 
and extremely fluent; his rhythm is graceful and digni- 
fied; his lyrics are often melodiously flexible ; but, more 
than this, he possesses an intense and incisive Observa- 
tion of the external aspects of things; Lis words chisel 
them out as clearly as in marble.” 

Srectator.—*“ This is full of true poetry.” 

Mornine Hernatp.—" Assuredly this is the choicest 
and most complete effort which has for a long time 
announced that a scholar and a poet has come amongst 
us. 


Saturpay Review.—" No one who reads ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon’ can doubt that its author is a poet—a poet of 
great grace, flexibility, and power of expression.” 

Press.—‘‘It is a spasmodic effort at Originality.... 
The grammatical slip in the third stanza is curious from 
a geutleman of such high pretensions to scholarship. 
The other choruses are less fluent and full of passages 
entirely Void of meaning—meie nonsense-Verses, in fact 





....We cannot praise ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ as a poem. 
[tis a mere tour de force. It must rank far below Shel- 
ley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ The best lovers of poetry 
will find it difficult to read through.” 


Also, in the Autumn, by the same Author. 


CHASTELARD; 


A TRAGEDY. 





London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover 
Street, W. 





This day is published. 


Letters from Egypt. 


By Lady Durr-Gorpon. 
1863-65. 
Crown Syo. cloth, price 8s, 6d. 

“ As fresh in interest as it is sweet and bright in style." 

“A book for everybody; a volume for the summer 
lawn, for the sea-side, and the easy chair; an idle- 
ness, a delight and a pastime.”—4Athenwum. 

“No English traveller has ever had such opportuni- 
ties for observation as she has enjoyed. She has lived 
not merely among the Arabs of Upper Egypt, but 
actually as one of themselves. But it is not so much the 
pictures of Arab rural life and manners, Customs, and 
character, with which her pages abound, that constitute 
the charm of these letters, as their freshness, natural- 
ness, and originality. We cordially recommend thein to 
all readers in quest of a healthy and entertaining book of 
travels."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

MacMILLAN and Co.,16 Bedford street, Covent garden, 
London. 





This day, crown 8y0. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Cawnpore. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and two Engray- 
ings from Photographs of the Burial-ground aud the 
Well. 


*,* The history is drawn from autheutic and, in many 
cases, from new sources. 

‘*Mr. Trevelyan has had the luck to find a subject so 
entrancing, aud bas had the merit of treating it so well, 
that we should be inclined to predict for his story 
the success of those few works which go straight to the 
popular heart, and are read and thumbed by thousands 
upon thousands of persons who, in geueral, care little 
for books, which are sown broadcast over the land in 
cheap editions ; which lure the schoolboy from his play, 
and the factory girl from sleep; which charm the pen- 
sioner on his wooden bench, and the shepherd on his lonely 
hill."—7Zimes, May 31, 

MAcMILLAN and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden, 
London. 





NEW NOVEL, 
This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8yo., price 12s. 


Miss Russell’s Hobby. 


A NOVEL. 
MacsiLian and Co., ee street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


~ This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Poems. 


By Ricuarp Cnenevix Trencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Collected and Arr.nged anew. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent garden, 
Loudon. 


This day is published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Studies in Verse. 


By WiLttAM LANCASTER. 


MacMI.uan and Co., 16 Bedford street, Coveut garden, 
London. 


| AMPDEN (JOHN). A Fine Portrait 
of this distinguished Liberal, one of the Foun- 
ders of English Liberty. 
“He left none like behind him.”"—Macavtay. 
Framing size, 21} by 19}. Painted by John Burnet. 
Price 7s. 
*,* A Catalogue of some hundred fine Steel Engrav- 
ings, sent free. 
London: Wititam Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 














Medium 8vo., fancy cloth wrappers, price 2s, 6d. each. 
| yi. (LEIGH), Author of “Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla, &c.," INDICALOR, 
and the Companion. 
I UNT'S (LEIGH) The Seer; or, Com- 
mon-place Refreshed. 
London: Witt1aM Teaco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Framing size, 15 by 12, painted by C, Sibley, price 3¢. 
y F y y, I 
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London : Wiitram Teaco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





In demy 8.0. 

OCUMENTS from SIMANCAS; 
relating to the Reiga of Elizabeth, 1558, 1558, 
Translated from the Spanish of Dou Tomas Gonzalez, 
and-edited with notes and an introduction by Spencer 

HALL, i’.S.A., Librarian to the Atheuewum Club. 

(Ina few days. 
CuapMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
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13 Grear MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWoOop 


From his Private Correspondence " 
in the possession of Seomsh Mayer, es Papers, 
Wedgwood, Esq., C. Darwin, Ksq., M.A. F RS anes 
Wedgwood, and other Original Sources, With » Miag 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in ip Assey Tutto. 
Eviza Mereyarp. Dedicated, by permiesite = By 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chaneellor of the Ex ha 
Vol. I., 8vo., is now ready, with Portraits and eee 
of 100 Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bonne ee 
work will be completed in one more volume, Tha 
“A very beautiful and valuable book. '—Examiner 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY B 
Count Marrer. 2 vols. 8vo. v 
“ Two volumes of interesting research.”—Times, 


HISTORIC PICTURES. B 5 
LIE COCHRANE, M.P. 2 vols. 21s. yA Bail 
“Two entertaining volumes.”—Times. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cectr. 8vo. 14g 
“We are grateful to Lord Enstace Cecil for an 

deal of information, given with unpretending pe 


sense.”""—Saturday Review. 
YACHTING ROUND the WEsT of 
L'Esrranoe 





ee e+ By the Rev. A. G. 

.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C, 

8vo., with Illustrations, 15s. z C. 1 wl. 

ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKs 
of BORNEO. By F. Boyte, Esq., F.R.G.S, 8y0. 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


—_—___ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. 


George MacDonap, M.A., Author of “ David Elgia. 
brod,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ This book is full of good thought and good writing, 

Mr. MacDonald looks in his stories more to the souls of 





men and women than to their social outside. He reads 
life and nature like a true poet.”"—Z.xraminer. 
ROSE AYLMER'S HOME. 8 vols. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 
Ponsonby. 3 vols. 
“A graceful and refined story, full of gentle feeling 
and pure morality. It will be read with pleasure." 
Athenexum. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. Bythe 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very clever story.”— Messenger. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
LADY FLAVIA: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 
EXODUS of the WESTERN NATIONS. 


The MIGRATIONS and SETTLE- 
MENTS of the EUROPEAN NATIONS io 
AMERICA, from the Commencement of the Six- 
teenth Century to the Preseut Day. By the Right 
Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 

From The Times.—‘‘ The subject of this work is of 
great and increasing interest. An account of the coloni- 
zation and settlement of America has as yet Leen a lite- 
rary desideiatum. We have many brilliant or fabulous 
narratives of the early conquer. rs, but no writer has 
hitherto attempted to weave ‘the fragments of the epic 
into a whole,'"—t» trace the cau-es which during three 
centuries have peopled America with European com- 
munities. This great subject is trevted of by Lord Bury 
in this work, which shows very great research and hon- 
ourable industry.” 


* 

The ROMANCE of LONDON: Re- 
markuble Hou-es, Mxtravrdivary Persons, and 
Eveuts, tc, &c. By Joun Tinos, F.S.A, Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” &e., &c. 3 vols. post 
8yo. 31s. 6d. 

“Mr. Timbs has here given us some of the most read- 
able and entertaiuing matter itaagivable. Nobody would 
think it difficult to compile from tLe hi-tory of Loudon 
a ser.es of narratives that s':ould possess high romautic 
interest. But Mr. Timbs has an awount of industry aud 
a knowledge of his subjec: wisich few men can boast of 
possessing. The result is a» p'y shown in this book. He 
has contrivel to put together aneed tes and short his- 
tor.es of what bas from time to time takeu place in Lon- 
don, which to all the interest of romance add all tLe in- 
formation of history. Tue book is one which may be 
taken up at avy leisure moment with the certiinty of 
affording abundant amusement, That is no slight re- 
commeudation.”"—Star. 


TOO GOOD for HIM: a Novel. By 
FLorence Manyart, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,” 
and Daughter of the late Captain Muryat, R.N. 
vols. post 8vo. 

Also at the end of te month. 

GODS PROVIDENCE HOUSE: @& 
Novel. By Mrs. G. Liyy.eus Banxs. 3 vols. post 
Svo. 
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